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LITERATURE ~ 
SCIENCE i” Me [he snow-plumed Angel of the North | 
Has dropped his icy spear; 
i: Again the mossy earth looks forth, 
HISTORY Again the streams gush clear. 
. [he fox his hillside cell forsakes, 
ART ww RH WH We The muskrat leaves his nook, 


The bluebird in the meadow brakes 


HOME SN TN Tk | Is singing with the brook. 


Bear up, O Mother Nature! cry 


SOCI eTy Pie ghia | Bird, breeze and streamlet free; 


Our Winter voices prophesy 


TRAVEL ow Of Summer days to thee. 
Whittier. 
MUSIC~ ~~ 
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LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Post Office Square, Boston, Mass. 





SSETS Dec. a 894 


A $24,252,828. 
LIABILITIES . “ = 


22,217,399°94 








$2,035,428.77 


All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued 
Awnvuat Casn distributions are paid upon all 


policies. 
Every policy has endorsed thereon the cash surren- 
der and paid-up insurance values to which the insured 


is entitled by the Massachusetts Statute. 
Pamphlets, rates and values for any age sent on 
application to the Company’s Office. 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice Pres 
8. F. TRULL, Secretary 
WM. B. TURNER.,Asst. Sec 
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Passenger Trains. 


TRAINS LEAVE 


UNION STATION 
CAUSEWAY STREET, FOR THE 
WEST. 


A. M. ACCOMMODATION for 


6. 4 agg, & and Albany. 
9. 00 ¢ CAR. for Trey. eae” 


9, 00 4.™ - Sundays only for Troy 
and — stopping at all sta 


11.30 *; 


7 P.M. Express with Sleeping Cars 
° to Chicago. 

FOR BELLOWS FALLS, BURLING. 
TON, es " BANS AND MONTREAL. 


PARLOR 


ACCOMMODATION 
va Troy and Albany and Sara- 
Jo 

DAILY EXPRESS, with 
Sai Cars to Chicago and 
St. Louis. 


&. 0 DAY EXPRESS to Bel- 
he ‘Falls. 
11.0 Buffet Parlor Cars to Montreal, 
P.M. ACCOMMODATION to 
— Vt. 
7. 0 2 Car to Montreal. 
Time-Tables and further information on ngent 
cation, J. R. WATSON, Gen’! Pass. 
CUNARD LINE. 
Boston to Liverpool Via Queenstown. 
From Cunard Wharf, East Boston. 


A.M. MONTREAL FLYER. 
NIGHT EXPRESS, with 
t 
Dec. 16, 1895. Boston, ABs. 
Catalonia - - - 


Mar. 14 Apr. 11 May 16 June 20 


Scythia - --- Mar. 28 Apr.25 May 30 July 4 
Cephalonia-- Apr. 18 May 23 Junea7 Aug. 1 
Gallla ----- - May 2 June 6 July rt Aug. ts 


Pavonia ---- May 9 Junei3 July 18 Aug. 8 
SERVIA (Special) June 29 Aug. 8 

Steamers from New York every Saturday 

First Cabin, $60 and upwards. Second Cabin §35 
and upwards, according to steamer and _ location. 
Steerage at low rates. 

Drafts on England, Ireland and Scotland 

Notice. The steamers of this line now come 
alongside the Liverpool Landing Stage, and London 
passengers depart from or amive at the Riverside 
station on the quay adjoining 

For freight and passage apply to company's office 
99 State Street. ALEXANDER MARTIN, Agent 
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READER AT HOME. 


{f any gentleman or lady needs an 
accomplished reader or amanuensis 
for a few hours every day, I can re- 
commend one. 


Epwarp E. HALe. 
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AGassiz ASsociATION. Barton Chapter. St. Botolph Studio 
Harcourt Street. Kegular meetings, Monday evenings, 7.30 P.M. 
AMERICAN ACADEMY OF ARTS AND SCIENCES. Hall of the Academy, 104 Beacon Street. 
Next regular meeting, Wednesday, May 13 
AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY Semi-annual 
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Good 


Housekeeping 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
New Y« 


2.00 a year, $1.00 for six months, § 
three months, the latter cx 


cents for 
ncession bei ng made 
introduce "Good Housekeeping as 

homes where it has not 


TICKETS . in order to intr 
widely as possible into 
een known, its business history having demon 
«eeLO ALL POINTS WEST 


strated that it holds well its place wherever it 
ones gets a foothold. 
The West Shore in connection with the For $2.25 Good Housekeeping for one year, and 
Fitchburg R. R. is the shortest ‘Catherine Owen’s celebrated New Cook Book,” 
line between il cloth binding, will be sent, postpaid. 


. re For $3.00 Good Housekeeping and “‘Miss P; 
Boston, Buffalo, Niagara Falls, Chicago loa’s Kitchen Companion, oie $0, 966 pp. the 
and St. Louis. { 


largest and best work of its distinguished author 
Through Wagner Palace Sleeping Cars 





his gives a rare aeprerenity to secure the best 
work of two of Good Housekeeping’s old-time 


leave Union Station, Causeway Street, Bos- ang favorite ae ple lites of rare value, 
, widely recognized and commended, both for their 

ree =08 yg (eed Le and West domestic and literary merits and excellence. 
ickets via c 


Shore route are on sale at all the principal 
railway stations in New England. 
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full information apply to 
A. V. FISHER, A. A. SMITH, 
lity Ticket Agent. New England Agent. 
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charge for services. Their applicants rep- 
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Correspondence solicited. 

HENRY PETERSON, Agent. 
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be cured at a 
TRIFLING 
EXPENSE. 
Give us your 
address, it will 
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and we wit] mail t 
you book contain- 
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FREE TRIAL AT OFFICE. 


A Cure Guaranteed or Money Refunded. 
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Magnificent 
High Class 
Tours 


WHITCOMB’S 
TOURS. 


All Traveling Expenses Included. 


Wo r « 
ing fre m New York, May 16, on the sp 
ship “‘ La Touraine,”’ of the Fre: ch Li , 
and June 20 on the palatial steamshi ip ‘C am 


of the Cunard Line; 
and July 7 on the fa- 


voette aie ag be 
Pi asinmnd ’ of North 
German Lloyd ‘Line. 


coe EUROPE | 


Russia, Austria- He ingary, Germany, S 
Italy, France, Holland, and Belgium wi 
in a leisurely maaner. Sojourns in the gr 
and art centres 
Parties will leave oston July 27 and A 
omprehensive tours through the Hawa 
Japan, and C) 


named date ine 
Hawaiian Tri t 
and the Orier tal r 
be very full and at 
Other tour i 


Spring, summer 
to California, Colorado, Alaska, 1} Y 
Nationa! Park, etc 


Independent Railroad tickets via the Rost, 
& Albany, Boston & Maine, and Other Princ pa 
Lines ; also Steamship posrsaeage to all pointe 


Send for circulars me 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB. 
296 Washington St., opp. School Street, B 
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THE REPRESENTATIVE NEWSPAPER 


ENGL 


ta Britaia, rr + 
Sw 


OF I4UE NEW AND STA 
An Independent, Able, Enterprising 
Devoted to the Interests of the People 


Journal 


The Springfield Republican is a New } 
land institution recognized and res 
throughout the world. 

The Republican presents the news 
fairness and 

bligation except the high duty to its re 
Its editorial comments and 
the work of trained and thoughtf 
whose single purpose is to find ane 
the truth in the interest of all the | 

The literary features and misc« 
reading afforded by The Republica: 


independence, recog 


discuss 


peculiar value as a newspaper for the { 
Special attention is devoted bot! 
higher interests and to the pract 
which concern women. Liberal s; 
given to book reviews and notices 
art, dramatic and musical news and 
Many written 
for The Republican, are publishe 
esting letters of travel, special 
dence from Boston and Washingt 
and selected poetry and choice extracts 
of current literature 
to enrich the columns of the paper 


THE WEEKLY REPUBLICAN. 


The Weekly Republican maintains 
utatien as the best weekly review of An 
can life anywhere published. It presents 
compact form and convenient arra! 
all the important news of the week, 
special regard for New England news 
contains the chief editorials and | 
features from the seven daily issues 
fully and attractively arranged It 
a special department of agricultura 
ters and always a bright and_ re: 
story. It is an ideal newspaper for th 
ful and intelligent people everywher« 


Original stories. 


» 


the best sources 


wish to keep in touch with New Er: 
news and sentiment. 
SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 

THE DAILY REPUBLICAN: $ 
year. 

THE SUNDAY REPUBLICAN: §$ 
year. 

THE WEEKLY REPUBLICAN: $ 


year; 50 cents for six months; 3 cents a 


FREE FOR ONE MONTH. 
Fhe Weekly Republican will be sent 
for one month to those who wish to t 


Address THE REPUBLICAN, 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS 
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3 Hamilton Place, 
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| may be that before these words 
reach our readers the fate of the 
‘Bulfinch front’ of the State House 
will be decided. At the present 
vriting, there is reason to hope that 
the advocates of preservation will 
prevail over the destructionists and 
the reconstructionists. The mani 
festation of public opinion against 
the obliteration of this honored m« 
morial has made itself felt upon the 
egislature, and there has arisen a 
manifest reluctance to adopt the 
conoclastic recommendations of 
the commissioners. But the time 
has not yet come for relaxation 
of effort, and we again ufge upon 
our readers the duty of continuing 
‘arnest and emphatic protest against 
the proposed destruction. 


HE Legislature seems disposed 
to continue the half-way, inef 
fective policy in the matter of the 
extermination of the gypsy moth. 
(hat is to say, it is proposed to ap- 
propriate for the work about half as 
much money as is needed to exter- 
minate, or about enough to keep the 
pest whereit is, leaving the same 
work to be done next year. Witha 
sufficient appropriation, it would be 
ossible to bring to an end the de- 
vastating career of this insect; 
without the ‘sinewsof war’ required 
for a decisive campaign, the warfare 
becomes eternal. This is bad policy, 
extravagant, wasteful and useless. 
(he commissioners tell the Legis- 
ature that either the work should 
be abandoned or the appropriations 
should be ample for its vigorous 
rosecution and should be made 
romptly. Since the work was 
laced in the hands of the present 
ommission,it has been conducted 
telligently and scientifically, and 
there should be no hesitation in 
supplying the means requested. 


HE figures of the new census of 
Massachusetts, which have 
een referred to as they appeared 
in the interesting fragments issued 
from time to time during the com- 
putation of the final tables, now 
come complete from the office of 
Horace G. Wadlin, Chief of the 
sureau of Statistics, and as a whole 
form a yet more interesting docu- 
ment. One of the points to which 


SATURDAY 


attention is attracted is the ratio of 
the sexes in the new enumeration, 
The preponderance of females has 
long been a marked feature in Mas 


sachusetts, and this 1s still main 


tained by the figures of 1895. But 
it appears that the males are gain 
ing. ‘There are now 1,214,482 males 


in the state, and 1,285,482 females ; 


but, comparing the figures’ with 
those of the census of 188s, it is 
seen that the males have increased 
in number 281,817 in the past ten 
years, and the females only 276,225. 
Thus, while there are now 70,7! 
more females than males in Massa- 
chusetts, the ratio of females to 
males is 105.83 to roo, instead of 
108.19 ten years ago. It may take 
the men a long time to catch up, but 
they seem to have started. 


Si 


ano Maurice de Hirsch was 

known asthe man who gave 
away freely more money for charit 
able purposes than was ever given 
by any other human being. His 
methods were systematic and delib 
erate, as they must be under the 
rules which regulated his conduct of 
life. It is said of him that he main 
tained his own bureau of charities, 
as thoroughly organized as _ that 
through which he conducted his 
financial and industrial operations. 
Tothis bureau were referred the 
multitude of applications received by 
him, and by his agents, after investi- 
gation, aid was rendered in any 
case which approved itself where the 
benefaction did not exceed $10,000, 
Charitable enterprises calling for a 
larger expenditure only came under 
his personal consideration. It is by 
his greater works of charity that 
Baron Hirsch is known. ‘The most 
extensive of these is the transporta- 
tion and colonization of Russian 
Jews in Argentine and in the United 
States ; while his offer of $10,000,000 
to the Russian government for use 
in public instruction, conditioned 
upon no distinction of race or creed 
in its expenditure, is the most mem- 
orable. ‘The Russian government 
refused the offer. 


HE tendency of unscientific 
minds to jump at conclusions 

has led to the popular acceptance of 
Rontgen’s x ray as a universal mir- 
acle-worker. But it may be that the 
unscientific imagination has in sume 
instances only prefigured the more 
leisurely and certain developments of 
science itself. One of the powers 
attributed te the x rays was that of 
killing the germs of disease in the 
human body. ‘This was discredited 
by early experiments, tests applied 
in the laboratory of the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology going 
to show that the bacilli were in no 
way affected by exposure to these 
rays. Ifthe reports from Chicago 
are to be credited, these negative 
results must yield to the positive 
evidence there obtained. The Chica- 
go experimenters announce that tube 
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cultures of diphtheria and typhoid 
germs have been absolutely killed 
by the wrays, that cholera is appat 
ently dead under the same treat 
ment, that tubuculosis has weakened, 
ind that influenza, glanders, pneu 
monia and anthrax bacilli have been 
renaered dormant. Supposing that 
the reported resultsof theselaboratory 
experiments with germs artificially 
propagated shall be confirmed by 
the tests nowin progress with living 
animals, it will come very near dem- 
onstrating the discovery of the 
panacea for all germ diseases. And 
what this would mean to the human 
race, who can forecast? 
HERE is further evidence, apart 
from his wonderful playing, 
that Paderewski belongs to a dif- 
ferent class of musical ‘artists’ than 
that with which we are familiar in 
this country as visitors from other 
lands. He actually does not carry 
away with him all, to the last penny, 
of the money he has made, but 
leaves $10,000 of it a handsome 
sum as a fund for the encourage- 
ment of musical composition here 
by the offer of prizes once in three 
years, open to competition by com- 
posers of American birth. The 
ordinary run of foreign ‘artists’ 
with which the American public is 
acquainted regard this country as a 
milch cow, interesting not as the 
home of lovers of art or as a field 
for the development of art, but 
valuable only for what it will ‘give 
down’ in dollars. Paderewski is of 
another sort; and while he un- 
doubtedly takes away with him more 
American money than any other 
foreign musician that ever came 
here, he shows himself an artist 
rather than a mere money-getter by 
making this gift for the encourage- 
ment of art in America. 


NATIONS AND NATIONS. 
S centuries follow each other’we 
learn things about international 
law which make it a science forever 
new. Here is one great reason why 
a permanent tribunal of jurists should 
be appointed by the Great Powers of 
the world. While they were waiting 
for cases to be brought before them 
these men should be determining 
the principles, and even the details, 
of international law, and from time 
to time should state their determina- 
tions to mankind. 

The old pagan theory of a foreigner 
was that he was an enemy. People 
generally carried the statement so 
far as to suppose that he was a 
barbarian. Undoubtedly the Persians 
counted the invasion of the Greeks 
under Alexander as we might have 
counted an invasion of Sioux Indians, 
marching under a skilful commander 
directly upon the city of Washington 
and taking possession of that city, 
even establishing a dynasty there. 
History knows very well, on the 
other hand, that to this march of 
Alexander civilization owes a great 
step forward. ‘The chariot wheels 
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of Alexander smoothed the highways 
over which the message of the Gospel 
was to be carried.’ 

Even since the Middle Ages the 
international law which governed the 
relations of nations to each other 
has changed in essential principles. 
(nd now it is difficult to say at what 
point the attack of nation upon 
nation shall begin, or by what 
weapons the wars between nations 
shall be carried on. 

It is generally supposed, for in- 
stance, that in another great war, 
should there be any, the old custom 
of privateering would come to an 
end. It might be that an_ enter- 
prising sea captain, with an enter- 
prising crew, could obtain a commis- 
sion in the regular navy of the 
United States or of England or 
France. But the general consent of 
the Great Powers seems to show 
that the issuing of what used to be 
called a letter of marque to a private 
cruiser, giving him aright to forage 
in the waters of the world, will no 
longer be permitted. Here is a very 
interesting bit of progress. 

But there are steps of progress 
which do not perhaps excite the 
attention they deserve, which are 
even more important in international 
relations. At this very moment, 
when it has been supposed that Eng- 
land and America have reasons to 
attack each other, upon the sea or 
upon the land, with the old-fashioned 
weapons, there has been a_ very 
interesting bit of international rivalry, 
much more important than some of 
the enterprises of arms which slip 
intu history. 

It is but a few years since, in the 
orange groves of South Africa, there 
appeared the dreaded cotton scale. 
This is a pest to the orange harvest 
such as none but an orange-grower 
can fully understand. But the least 
experienced of our readers may have 
some idea of what it isto find the 
branches of a beautiful orange tree 
whitened of a sudden with what 
seems like cotton wool growing over 
those branches. From the begin- 
ning on one tree, ina very few weeks 
the whole grove is whitened by those 
pests; the exquisite green leaves 
begin to grow yellow; the fruit 
which is on the tree wizens and falls 
upon the ground, and the harvest 
which but a month ago seemed 
certain is lost. This pest extends 
itself with a fatal rapidity. Five or 
six years ago, when it appeared in 
Southern California,there was mourn- 
ing through the whole of that region 
of paradise. Every effort was made 
to fight the evil, but washes and 
brushes and personal care were 
utterly unavailing. I remember a 
particular instance where the laborers 
employed by a man who grew 
oranges on avery small scale came 
to him at the end of three days and 
refused to accept his wages. They 


said there was more of the pest than 
there was when they began, and that 
they would not cheat him by taking 
his money. 
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At that moment, under the fore- 
sight of the man who had the charge 
of such interests in California, there 
was introduced the little lady-bug, 
now well known, called the vedalia. 
In less than a year the vedalia had 
settled this business. In a few pill- 
boxes, each of which had perhaps a 
dozen of these little red bugs, were 
found the enemies of the cotton 
scale, who went forth conquering and 
to conquer. There was none ot the 
georgeous display of conquest which 
the Book of Kevelations gives to 
majestic heroes; but the vedalia did 
a work for which Southern California 
was grateful indeed. 

Such was the pest with which 
South Africa was threatened. The 
danger to South Africa was such as 
millions of dollars could not 
Hundreds of millions of dollars 
would not state the loss to those 
flourishing provinces of their annual 
harvests of oranges. ‘The rulers of 
the region heard of the success in 
California. On the theory that Eng- 
land and America hate each other,that 
anything that can injure an English 
possession is a joy toan American, 
it would have been impossible that 
California should have come to the 
help of Africa. Fortunately, how 
ever, the rulers of South Africa had 
either never heard of such a theory 
or did not believe init. Fortunately, 
they dismissed the arts of diplomacy 
and its delays from their service. 
In practice they did this: They sent 
a gentleman to America, who found 
his way across to San Francisco to 
the headquarters of the San Fran 
cisco Horticultural Society, which 
is an authorized bureau of the state 
of California. He told of the danger 
which hung over his native country. 
He was heard with sympathy and 


repair. 


attention. He was taken to the 
places where the vedalia is_ still 
nursed, that a supply may be in 


readiness for any unfortunate out 
break of the plague. The State of 
California presented to him a few 
pill-boxes of vedalia. He thanked 
the State of California. He returned 
to South Africa, and the cotton scale 
is now extinguished in South Africa, 
as it is extinguished virtually in 
California. 

Here is certainly a very noble 
piece of international rivalry. One 
wonders whether the directors of the 
Horticultural Society of San Fran- 
cisco have exposed themselves to 
charges of treason because they have 
violated that statute which forbids 
any private citizen from entering 
into negotiations with any foreign 
country excepting through the agency 
of the Secretary of State or the 
diplomatic Ministers of the United 
States accredited to that country. In- 
deed, one wonders how long it would 
have taken if the government of 


South Africa had written to the 
Colonial Office in England to tell 
about the cotton scale, and to ask 


that the remedy be sought for and 
obtained. The Colonial Office would 
have communicated with the Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs. 
He in due time would have communi- 
cated with the Secretary of State at 
Washington. He would have writ- 
ten a letter to the head of the De- 
partment of Agriculture. He would 
have sent to the Governor of Cali- 
fornia, who would have respectfully 
referred the communication to the 
Horticultural Department. Had 
they acted as promptly as in the real 
history, they would have put up 
some pill-boxes full of vedalia and 
given them tothe Governor. He 
would have sent them to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture at Washington. 
The Secretary of Agriculture would 
have sent them to Mr. Olney. Mr. 
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Olney would have put them in a 
dispatch box and sent them to Lord 
Salisbury. Lord Salisbury would 
have given them to a messenger, 
who would have sent them to the 
Colonial Department. The Colonial 
Department would or would not have 
sent them to South Africa. The 
only thing certain in the transaction 
is that they would all have 
dead when they arrived there. 

But under the newer principle of 
international law, in which every 
nation helps every nation as much as 
is in its power, it happened, as we 
say irreligiously, to be the good 
fortune, as we say foolishly, of the 
state of California, to come to 
the immediate relief of the colony of 
the Cape of Good Hope. 

We offer this anecdote as our 
modest contribution to the chancelry 
of two great nations and to the Arbi- 
tration Congress at Washington. 

Epwarp E. 


been 


HALE. 


A PROPHECY. 
1 poe than seven years ago — 
that is to say, on the 3d of 
March, 1889 — Dr. Hale preached in 
Washington a sermon whose words, 
in view of the toward the 
adoption of a scheme of international 
arbitration, seem today nothing less 

than veritable prophecy. 

It should be remembered that 
when this prediction was made, in 
1889, Mr. Blaine’s Pan-American 
Congress had not been held or even 
arranged, that the British Parliament 
had taken no action on the subject 
of arbitration or even considered the 
matter,and that no official recogni 
tion of the possibility of establishing 
a permanent tribunal for the adjudi- 
cation of international differences 
had been given by our own govern- 
ment. The events which led up 
to the meeting of the Arbitration 
Conference at Washington this week 
have all taken place since these words 
were spoken, 

That part of Dr. Hale’s sermon in 


progress 


which the establishment of an Inter 
national Court of Arbitration was 
foretold is given below. F. E. G. 


The twentieth century applies the 
word of the Prince of Peace to inter 
national life. ‘No war nor battle 
sound ’ was heard when he was born. 
And as he advances, the echoes of 
such sounds are farther and farther 
away. ‘The wisdom of statesmen will 
devise the solution, which soldiers 
and people will accept with thank- 
fulness. 

The beginning will not be made at 
the end of war, but in some time of 
peace. Che suggestion will come 
from one of the Six Great Powers. It 
will be from a nation which has no 
large permanent military establish- 
ment. ‘That is to say, it will proba- 
bly come from the United States. 
This nation,in the most friendly way, 
will propose to the other great pow- 
ers to name each one jurist, of world- 
wide fame, who, with the other five, 
shall form a permanent Tribunal of 
the highest dignity. Everything will 
be done to give this Tribunal the 
honor and respect of the world. As 
an International Court, it will be or- 
ganized without reference to any es- 
special case under discussion. 

Then it will exist. Its members 


may prepare themselves as they 
choose for its great duty. Timidly 


at first, and with a certain curiosity, 
two nations will refer to it some in- 
ternational question, not of large im- 
portance, which has perplexed their 
negotiations. The tribunal will hear 
counsel, and will decide. The de- 
cision will be the first in a series 
which will mark the great victory of 
the Twentieth Century. Its simplic- 
ity, its dignity, and its good sense 





will commend it to the world. Again 
it will be clear that those who look 
on always understand a game better 
than the players do. That first de- 
cision will be accepted. The next 
question may be of more importance; 
the next of even more; and thus, 
gradually, the habit will be formed 
of consulting this august Tribunal in 
all questions before states. More 
and more will men of honor and com- 
mand feel that an appointment to 
serve on this Tribunal is the highest 
human dignity. 

Of such a Tribunal, the decisions, 
though no musket enforce them, will 
be one day received of course. It 
will be as today in any two states of 
America the great decisions are re- 
ceived of that great American court, 
indeed Supreme,from whose methods 
the Great Tribunal of the New Cen- 
tury will have to study its procedure. 


APRIL BIRDS, 


os some time the birds seemed 
late in arriving, but now some 
surprisingly early. A song 
sparrow was reported in Millbury 
the last week in February, and in 


are 


Worcester one was heard singing, 
rather feebly the middle of March. 
A robin and bluebird were seen in 
Boylston, March 23, anda meadow- 
lark and redwinged blackbird dur- 
ing the same week. 

Ihe first day of April, song spar- 
rows were abundant, filling the air 


with song, especially at Elm Park, 
and robins never seemed so abun- 


dant. ‘Two juncosand onetree-spar- 
row still remained. A shrike sud- 
denly appeared on a treetop and all 
the littlebirds were silent, buta robin 
perched on a neighboring tree called 
defiantly., One golden-winged wood- 
pecker and two meadow-larks were 
heard almost continuously from 
Newton Hill. In Peat Meadow,was 
one rusty grackle, and it was possi- 
ble to get close enough to see the 
yellow in his eye and get each 
motion of the tail as he spread it in 
giving the note. 

Peat Meadow, which has long 
been the resort of a great variety of 
birds, will shortly belong only to 
history, like the Jo Bill Road which 
led so straight and so pleasantly to 
it. The trees are gone and it is be- 
ing rapidly filled. Song-sparrows 
alighting on stumps and brush sang 
very plainly, “ Trees! Trees !* Trees! 
Where are the trees !”’ 

On the first, fifteen redwings were 
seen. On the 4th, nine rusty 
grackles and a chipping sparrow ; 
and the 6th, a phoebe appeared. 
Purple finches were singing finely 
on the 8th, females not noted, how- 
ever, until the 16th. Two sharp- 
shinned hawks were abroad on the 
roth, and by the 13th Savanna and 
white-throated sparrows had arrived. 
A hermit-thrush was reported on the 
15th, and three days later field- 
sparrows and baywings were singing. 
A flock of those uncertain emigrants, 
the red crossbills, was at Elm Park 
the same day. 

The Listener of the Transcript 
speaks of hearing a whippoorwill on 
the 16th. One was heard in Boyl- 
ston at half-past three on the morn- 
ing of the 17, and again in the even- 
ing of the 18th and ig9th. The 
farmers are surprised, saying that 
they ‘don’t generally hear a whip- 
poorwill till the red mavis comes.’ 
And the red mavis is here. He was 
singing early on the morning of the 
19th when a heavy dew was glisten- 
ing on the grass and the mists ris- 
ing from the meadow where a stake 
driver was heardon ther7th. Pine- 
warblers sang with the thrasher, and 
partridges kept a continued drum- 
ming in the woods. 


wi 
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Where the swallows are I do ; 
understand, having driven over 
considerable territory without seeing 
one, and I fear bluebirds are , 
abundant, as I have seen but 

and but few have been reported. 


H. A. | 
Worcester, April 20 


THE MORAL POWER IN 


A SERMON PREACHED IN THE 
GREGATIONAL CHURCH BY 
Li HALE 


HISTORY, 


SOUTH 
EDWAI! 


rhe Kingdom of Heaven is like a 
of Mustard seed.” 


r% 


HEN the parable shows that, 
cause the seed is alive, the tr 
and the trees that grow from 
overshadow the earth. 
He searches eagerly for paral 


++ 
ik, 


Moral power, however small its 
ginnings, comes to the central of 
life, physical or intellectual. © 


Bible language, the sway of God, ' 
rule of God, the Kingdom of G 
though it seem weak at the beg 
ning, is infinite in the end. 

To this great reality of life we | 
to recur again and again, as_ h¢ 
We speak of it, after nineteen « 
turies. He spoke as a pro} 
whom nobody believed. We see | 
growth of the forest of musta: 
trees, we hear the twitter and s 
ot the birds in the branches. A\| 
could show was the seed, and say 
was alive and would certainly gr 

The great holidays, the ani 
spring time, every occasion which 
news our study of the foundation: 
these bring us back to find new 
more illustrations of the suprema 
of moral power — of what the Bi! 
calls the kingdom or the reign of G 
Churches have no reason for be 
so distinct, as the proclamation 
the infinite power which sways 
craft or subtlety of statesmen or 
wrath and strength of soldiers. G 
reigns, behind them all. 

For, naturally enough, people d 
not easily see far beyond the dust 
their own carriage wheels or thé 
smoke of their own cannons. 

Thus this century of curs does not 
enough appreciate the origin of its 
victories,and I suppose that has bee! 
true of every century. Perhaps men 
are always prone to say “Go to! and 
see what we have done, see what we 
are doing.” I suppose the sixteent! 
century said it when they had dis 
covered America and practically had 
discovered the Indies. ‘See what 
great discoverers we are! See how 
we have discovered what nobod) 
knew before.” Undoubtedly 
Protestant Europe said it at the en 
of that century. “See how we hav: 
waked the dead! See how we hav: 
reformed the church!’ Certain 
the people of our own country said 
two hundred yearsago. ‘See how 
we have subdued the coast of the A! 
lantic! Inthe year 1600 there was 
not a white man on these shor 
north of Florida. See this line 
states which we have created, in 
pendent all but in name.” And 
again, one hundred years ago, ou! 
own fathers were boasting of tl 
great social and political chang 
wrought by our Revolution, by 
French Revolution, by that whole t 
of philosophical speculation wh 
had then revealed itself. All this 's 
just as we wonder at what our ow! 
generation has seen: the scientiti 
discoveries, the physical] revolutions. 
which have wholly changed the pe! 
sonal life of everyone of us; such as 
the marvel which enables me to write 
the words on the shore of the Pacifi 
which within a week I read to y: 
here on the shore of the Atlantic. 
is very hard for each generation not 
to overstate the relative importance 
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of its own work. Wedo not prop- 
erly make out the perspective of his- 
tory: . 
What is the origin of this advance? 
\Vhat was the Easter egg from which 
this advancing Life wasborn? Men 
‘ll you that this intellectual triumph, 
that that physical discovery, or that 
ich and sucha mechanical inven- 
tion have set the world forward by a 
ew stride in its career. And so 
ley have. But all the more is it 
ecessary to renew the statement of 
the point from which these strides 
step forward. All the more must we 
proclaim that the moral forces and 
they alone give the victory to inven- 
tion, to discovery, to speculation, to 
philosophy. Every stride, every im- 
provement, every victory begins as 
man is really conscious of his own in 
nite power, It begins when he 
Infinite Life 
mean, and each successive victory is 
it one evidence more that man is 
the immortal child of God. Here is 
what we mean when we say that the 
Kingdom of God truly comes. 


knows what the words 


his 
ruler, it is not left to 
hance, and this ruler is the Father 
f Mankind, the God of the Uni- 
verse. 


vorid has a 





Yes! It is quite true that the 
cynics of the world do not believe 
this. Napoleon says that he has ob 
served that God is on the side of the 
strongest battalions. 


faithless. 


All cynics are 
It is because they have so 
ittle faith and hope that they can 
1ot work the miracles. 
ok forward. 


They can not 
The miracles have 
een worked by men who could look 
forward. Columbus looked forward 
to the Indies. Stevenson saw the 
ccomotive, before one plate of iron 
n it was riveted to another. We 
must not then give much heed to 
those critics who from constitution or 
education have lost the habit of con- 
sidering the moral forces. But we 
must try to show, for our own en 
couragement we must remember, 
what infinite power of growth there 
is in them, 

lo take, again, the Saviour’s fig- 
ures, one cell of yeast becomes a 
thousand cells. Each of the thou- 
sand becomes a thousand, and inthis 
simple multiplication of life, almost 
before the housewife knows it, the 
whole lump isleavened. The mus- 


tard seed is very small. But it is 
alive. So, the mustard seed has this 
infinite power of enlargement. It 
plants itself. The plant grows. A 


thousand, thousand seeds are born 
from it, and in the branches of the 
trees that spring from them the birds 
of heaven take their shelter. 

He would have liked the illustra- 
tion which they gave me in Califor- 
nia. When I was there four years 
ago, southern California was in terror 
because a new pest was preying up- 
yn its orange orchards. A certain 
woolly scale; it looked like fleecy 
cotton wool spread all over the new 
branches and green twigs of the tree. 
No brushing, or handpicking or 
Spraying diminished it. For a year 
or more the golden harvest of the 
paradise for all coming years seemed 
to be in danger. At which crisis, 
there arrived at San Francisco the 
antidote for this pest. In a few lit- 
tle pasteboard boxes, such as a child 
carries in his hands, were brought a 
few of those friends of man who are 
now called the Vedalia. They are 
little iady-birds, rather smaller than 
the lady-birds of our gardens and of 
our nursery songs. And these little 
strangers were distributed in some 
of the orchards worst infested by the 
cotton scale. And men thought they 
were lost. They were lost — poor 
little apostles of life in that desert of 
death. But before two months were 
over, they were found again, they or 
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their children, or their children’s 
children. And the scale had abso. 
lutely disappeared from the orchards 
which they had purified. It has now 
virtually disappeared from southern 
California. Thanks for the law of 
growth which has multiplied the little 
one into a thousand! 

Such are the poor parables by 
which we try to make faithless men 
comprehend the infinite power of the 
law of Love which started on its 
great mission to a dying world, the 
day when many said to John, “ Heis 
not here, He is risen!’’ when John 
said it to Peter, when Peter said it to 
ten others. Those ten went out into 
the world, into the desert of death if 
you please. But they proclaimed 
right and left, behind and before, the 
gospel which was to quicken men for 
all inventions, for all discoveries, for 
all victories. It is the gospel which 
proclaims that Man is the child of 
God, and that the Kingdom of God 
is at hand. 

We cannot attempt in two or three 
minutes to study the course of his 
tory for eighteen hundred years. But 
I may cite one or two salient illus 
trations, either of which is worth 
careful study. rhink, for instance, 
how the world has lost and is losing 
its reverence for mere force and its 
reliance upon it. Yes! it is true 
that the world has engines of destruc- 
tion such as Caesar never dreamed of. 
But, all the same, even the strongest 
monarchs do not dare to rely upon 
them. ‘They can not go to war with 
out proving or trying to prove they 
are in the right. He who does not 
enlist the moral opinion of the world 
upon his side has failed before he be 
gins the battle, and knows he has. 

One may go much farther than 
battle, for all mutual interest in men 
and women, as such, is modern. All 
care for the blind and the deaf, the 
idiot and the insane, the prisoner 
and the captive is modern. ‘The day 

Jesus Christ died, any father of a 
child in the Roman Empire might 
have struck that boy dead as they 
sat together at the table,and he would 
not have been answerable for it at 


Roman law. A thousand men or 
women, ten thousand, might have 
starved to death in the slums of 


Alexandria or Rome, and no finger 
should have been lifted for their re 
lief, not though some Cleopatra at 
the moment were giving to some An- 
tony some mad banquet of extrava- 
gance. 

This is what I mean when I say 
that nobody cared for man as man. 
Why should he? If man’s life were 
only of the same quality as the life 
of a toadstool! Why should one care 
if man simply sprouted for a few years 
of life, coming nobody knows whence 
and going nobody knows where! No! 
it is not till the Lord of Life makes it 
clear to his brothers and sisters that 
they are sons of God and God’s 
daughters, that they live in God and 
move in God, that they live for his 
purposes and bring in his reign It 
is not till then that their help or their 
preservation becomes a duty or a 
privilege. Let us know that, and 
there is no care sotender,no expense 
so lavish, but we will devote our- 
selves to lifting these men up when 
they have fallen down, for the care of 
these darling children, or to loving 
kindness for any who are in need. 
Listen to the great proclamation of 
Easter that God is and that man’s 
life is infinite, and all charities and 
philanthropies and altruisms follow 
of course. But till the world hears 
that proclamation, why, it is rele- 
gated, left to the sway of mere force, 
or of what men have come to call the 
empire of the devil. 

If, again, you compare the changes 
in men’s motives, from what they 
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Ivory Soap is used in the kitchen of Dining Cars, because 


the odor arising from a common soap in hot water is objection- 


able in a car. 


Tre Procter & Gamace Co., Cin'ti 


Is the odor any less objectionable in your house ? 





were then to what they are now, the 
difference between that petty life and 
our lives, which are really infinite, is 
like the change from midnight to 
mid-day. And this change is wholly 
the gift of Jesus Christ. As he said, 
that was what he came for—‘“'lo 
give life more abundantly.” 

Every man here today, who has 
active daily duties, has been touch 
ing strings in the last week of life 
which have vibrated, more or less 
directly, on the other side of the 
world, in every continent, and in 
half the islands of the ocean. Che 
marvel of travel is wonderful enough. 
| told the other day of an experience 
of my own, when I found that, in 
the course of two or three hours, by 
mere accident,in a small sequestered 
town, | spoke to people of fourteen 
different nationalities. But the 
range of our modern life, in’ its 
height and depth and breadth, goes 
much farther than that. In the 
intricacies of trade, what you men of 
business plan, and what you do, 
acts in athousand directions at once, 
and the reverberation comes at once. 
Or the public opinion which you and 
I affect by a speech ina caucus, by 
a talk in a street-car, by a letter ina 
newspaper, affects not Boston only, 
but the country, as the country affects 


other countries. The Boers in the 
South African colony, the Vene- 
zuelans in their contest with Eng 


land, are all wrought in with the 
great cobweb of international de- 
pendencies, so that a man sees that 
he does not live for himself and ‘does 
not die for himself. 

Men did not imagine anything like 
this at Herod’s court or at Cesar’s. 
If Horace wrote one of his little 
odes, if he published a little book of 
them, he was more than pleased, he 
was amazed, if one hundred of his 
friends read them and spoke of them. 
He had no conception of such a 
condition of things as puts in print, 
I may easily say five million copies 
of a romance of Mr. Stevenson’s, 
which prints more copies of any 
important speech which handles the 
destinies of the world. The nian 
who was born in Capernaum proba 
bly diedin Capernaum. The woman 
who welcomed the Saviour to the 
upper chamber lived in Jerusalem, 
and her thought never went beyond 
Jerusalem, till one happy day, when 
the Lord of Life opened her eyes also 
to see. She drank of the Water of 
Life, and saw that she was not a 
poor slave of time whose home was 
in that courtyard, but a child of the 
Infinite God, who shared with him 
in the glory of his universe. 

On the great holidays, and on the 
great days of mourning, this lesson 
of moral force renews itself. Or if 
Mr. Webster dies, or Mr. Emerson, 
or any other of the great men, you 
do not find at an open grave that you 
are going back with satisfaction to 
any great victory of argument. Itis 
not intellectual power which you 
recollect, any more than it is physical 
grace. You go behind these to the 
moral traits which mark the alliance 
of these men with the living God— 
the deeds of kindness, the prophecy 
of faith, of the hopeful life. And in 


the same way, when on New Year’s 
Day, or Easter, or Forefather’s Day, 
or the Day of Independence, you try 
to unravel past history and see 
where its miracles begin, you find 
the old lesson of the growth of the 
leaven, the increase of the mustard- 
seed, the flash of lightning. You 
find the lesson of moral force behind 
intellectual subtlety or physical 
power. The eternal lesson for our 
daily lives, the lesson for the training 
of our children, the lesson for the 
choice of our friends, 

On the Pacific shore I repeated to 
some one the old story, which you 
hear me lay down so often, that 
every man _ should see every day 
some one whom he knew to be his 
superior. And the hasty answer 
was that that would be hard doctrine 
for a statesman like Gladstone, But 
[ said, no; Gladstone might well 
find, in a village walk at Hawarden, 
some woman who kept her temper 
better than he kept his, or who lived 
in a more loving life. ‘These are our 
real superiors—the people who live 
by these infinite principles and are 
not satisfied with intellectual parade 
more than by the gratification of 
physical appetites. ‘These children 
who are given us, do not let us watch 
them, as the heathen would, to note 
whether the brain of this one is more 
subtle in analysis than the brain of 
that one. Do not let us praise them 
for this bright repartee or that mar- 
vellous bit of memory. Whoever 
shall be able to look back upon their 
lives will be grateful or indifferent 
according as this one or that one 
were affectionate, were hopeful, or 
as they lived in faith. 


“ Be good, sweet maid, and let who will be 


clever.” 
And so is it that the kingdom 
comes. Mr. Shaler says—and, what 


is more, he proves—that Cbhristen- 
dom swept down the hordes of 
Mahomet in the critical battle of 
Tours, because the Christians of 
Brittany and Flanders had _ been 
more tender and loving in the care 
of their war-horses than the brutal 
men who had marched through 
eastern Europe, caring for them- 
selves and negligent of the noble 
animals who were to bear them in 
the shock of battle. Robert Stephen- 
son says, and proves, that the exist- 
ence of the locomotive today, and 
the change which the locomotive had 
made in our social arrangements, are 
due to the moral qualities of the 
English workman who wrought in 
the little machine-shop where the 
‘Rocket,’ the first of his engines, 
was prepared for the great crisis of 
her trial. You cannot read the life 
of Columbus without seeing that his 
intellectual speculations were indeed 
ridiculous, his cosmogony of the 
world was absurd. 3ut you would 
at the same time see that he lived 
and moved and had his being in his 
God, that he was a man of infinite 


power, because a man of infinite 
faith and hope and love. 
And this is what Jesus Christ 


means and meant and will mean, 
when he says, “Seek ye first the 


reign of God, and all these things 
shall be added unto you.” 
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AFTER FIELD. 
Peace to his ashes. 


The cupboard’s bare, my child. (O, buy 
uy low.) 

I hear the wolfie’s hungry cry, 
(Buy low) 

So go to sleep, my pretty one, 

While father takes his ricky-gun, 

And hunts a little bunny bun 

For baby’s breakfast, ; 
Buy low !) 


(Buy low, | 


There little one , don’t cry! (O, buy 
Buy low!) 

Good wood and coal come ve ry higl 
(Buy low!) 

Your father got an old sheep-skin 

To wrap his darling baby in, 

But there’s no coal in binny bin 

To cook the bunny-bun. (O, buy 
Buy low!) 

So Father'll write a rhyme, or tr 
(Buy low!) 

Which some kind editor will buy 
Buy low; 

And then he'll take the money-mun 

To catch the little bunny-bun, 

And buy a little tunny-ton 

Of coal to cook it with 
Buy low! 


Q, buy, 


CHINA AND ITS PEOPLE, 


By Rey k a 
Baltimore: R. H. Wood 


ForrTy YEARS 1N CHINA, 
Graves, D.D 
ward Co 

Dr. Graves is one of the most de 
voted and one of the most conserva 
tive missionaries America has sent 
to China; therefore his bovk will 
have slight attraction for agnostics 
and ‘society’ people generally. 
Nevertheless it will be of considera 
ble interest to all who delight to 
watch the advance of civilization in 
the Orient and specially to those who 
agree with ‘our dear old friend Paul ’ 
in believing that missions are not 
‘ costly failures’ but dona fide ‘ means 
of grace’ to mankind. 

The New York faddists recently 
converted to Mohammedanism should 
be interested to learn that an uncle 
of Mahomet is buried in a mosque 
just outside the north gate of Can- 
ton, and promptly arrange for a pil- 
grimage to that million-peopled city 
with its many objects of interest to 
the student of antiquity, its unsav 
oury streets and inviting climate 
which in the summer is said to ap 
proximate closely to that of the ‘ul 
timate destination of the unrighteous.’ 

Those who decline to inspect Can- 
ton and China for themselves may 
derive much valuable information 
from Dr. Graves’s book. They may 
learn, for instance, that “China did 
not always pursue a policy of exclu- 
sion, and that her exclusiveness was 
due to a great extent to the faults of 
the men of the West. ... It was 
not until after the Portuguese and 
Spanish explorers had made their ex- 
peditions in the sixteenth century,that 
opposition to foreigners began. Early 
European trading bore too much re- 
semblance to what we now call free- 
booting expeditions ” for us to won- 
der why the Chinese grew tired of 
them. 

In describing the Chinese people, 
Dr. Graves is careful to mention 
their good qualities as well as their 
bad ones. He says: “A spirit of 
good humor, of patient industry and 
of unremitting toil, characterizes the 

masses.”” Good; but this brief sum- 
mary of the merits of the Chinese 
people is more than counterbalanced 
by the lengthy delineations of their 
faults and failings. No doubt it is a 
grievous sin for a Chinaman jostled 
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et 


unmercifully in a crowded street to 
‘give went’ (this 
Mr. Weller the printer has imputed 
to Dr. to his feelings in 
cursing and quarreling; but if Dr 
Graves only knew how many unor 
thodox emotions and _ malignant 
wishes are felt but unuttered in Wash 
daily, he would be 
tempted to forgive the explosions of 


is the exact term 


Graves ) 


ington street 
honest John in the miserably narrow 
streets of Canton. hat there are 


not a hundred morta! battles every 
day between Essex street and the Old 
South Church is due to the fact that 
human nature is o/ ‘totally de praved 

Here is a passage which at least 
ten thousand of the high-favored peo 
ple of this city ought to read: * You 
will find some very beautiful and ar 
tistic fabrics which are the outcome 
of very primitive and rude looms,and 
fine bronzes, 


jewels, work, 


chinaware, lacquer 


filigree 
and embroidery 
produced by Chinese artisans. You 
may enter a small, dirty room, with a 
floor of earth, and find there men 
working on a loom of the rudest con 
struction, and see to your surprise 
the most gorgeous brocades and soft 
silks and gauzes of the most delicate 
shades of pink and lilac, woven in 
graceful patterns, issuing from the 
loom. ... The Chinese have cer 
tainly succeeded in producing some 
of the most highly finished products 
with the simplest machinery. Ma 
chinery is comparatively rare. Nor 
desired. It 
throw so many people out of employ 
ment and add to the ‘dangerous 
which are a source of disor 
der and weakness in the state. //ence 
we seein China few of the sad results 


is it specially would 


classes’ 


which monopoly and machinery har 
produced in the West.’ 
Intensely conservative himself, 


Dr. Graves has devoted twenty-nine 
pages to ‘scorching’ the utterly un 
reasonable conservatism of the 
Chinese. If he would follow the line 
of earnest, impartial investigation he 
commends to the Celestials, it is at 
least possible that his own ideas on 
theology and medicine would suffer 
transformation. China, “like an 
old man ‘ remembering only the times 
of his youth,’ goes along, irascible 
and annoyed at the changes that 
come, and helplessly protesting 
against the progress of the age. 
This is the spirit of Chinese Con- 
servatism.”’ It is; andit is also the 
spirit of several millions of men in 
America who profess and call them 
selves Christians and yet scheme to 
‘squelch ’the most reverent and sin 
cere students of the Bible, because 
their new wine has cracked a few 
ancient bottles Dr. Graves writes 
calmly and decisively of the Chinese 
nation as ‘being without a Divine 
revelation,’ which is —to use the lan- 
guage of the Prayer Book — ‘a fond 
thing, vainly invented, grounded up- 
on no warranty of Scripture, but 
rather repugnant to the Word of God.’ 
Leaving his theology, it is a com- 
fort to learn that John Chinaman be- 
lieves that all human beings possess 
an inherent right to take their meals 
in peace. A popular proverb says, 
‘The Emperor’s messenger must not 
disturb a man at his meals.’ Would 
that this radical idea prevailed in 
America ! 


It is very strange that another 
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Chinese proverb should affirm that 
‘One leaf is not missed from a big 
tree,’ and so simply ‘that there is 
no harm in helping yourself to a lit- 
tle of what arich man owns.’ He 
will not suffer from the theft, and so 
no wrong is done. “ But to steal from 
the poor ’’ (mark this, as John Bun 
an says) “is considered a great out 
fruit or sweetmeats by 
the street with the prices marked on 
each pile of peanuts or sugar-cane 
While no one is there to receive the 
money, even a child would not think 
of helping himself without paying the 
Shades of our saints and 

little ‘ heathen 
with a ‘Divine 
What virtue would he 
some of the 


“— we 


have seen a little stall of 
the side of 


¥ 


money 
sages ! Such is the 
(Chinee’ unblessed 
revelation !’ 
manifest if he only had 
(Christian 
boys | 
Italian’s stall on Beacon street 

denounced by Dr. 
Graves as severely as it Is by the 


undoubted evil, 


light given so freely to the 
once saw robbing a_ poor 


Gambling is 


(Chinese It is an 
but as it seems likely to exist for 
is well to pos 

information 


some time longer, it 
sess this piece of 
about it: ‘‘ Perhaps the fairest and 
simplest form, where all opportunity 
for cheating would seem to be ex 
cluded, is that used by the Persians, 
where each man takes out his lump 
of sugar, makes his wager, and the 
one whose lump attracts the first fly 
wins the prize!” Of all evils we 
should choose the least, and already 
several of my young friends are re 
’ not enough 


1g 
gretting that there are 
flies about to utilize this innocent 
Persian method of gambling. 

The futile attempt of the most 
powerful of the Manchu emperors 
to suppress the wretched practice of 
cramping the feet of girls illustrates 
the Chinese proverb, ‘ Fashion is 
stronger than the Emperor,’  re- 
minds that in this bondage to cus- 
tom, as in many other things,the peo- 
ple of the East are not altogether un 
like the people of the West. 

When we read of the success of 
Chinese 
criminals on their 
one almost wishes that a few of our 
scoundrels now at large could he 
tackled by the Oriental method. 
Still, even this may be overdone, for 
occasionally prisoners who are inno- 
cent confess to crimes in order to es- 
cape further miseries, which, strange 
as it may appear to us, 1S sometimes 
the wisest course — considering all 
the circumstances. When a man 
has to confess,there is no use putting 
it off until torture squeezes it out 
therefore, saith the Chinese proverb, 
‘If you are charged with stealing a 
well, you must confess.’ 


convicting 
confession, 


mandarins in 
own 


High authority assures us that the 
Chinese cannot compare with the 
Japanese in the art of neat lying, 
but Dr. Graves thinks that “the 
Chinese seem to lie and prevaricate 
naturally, and to tell the truth is Ze 
losing a tooth.” He is just enough, 
however, to allow that certain people 
in Occidental countries are not alto- 
gether veracious, and that a few 
may be found who beara strong re- 
semblance to the hypocritically 
polite Chinaman who complained of 
the incivility of a visitor, saying, “I 
was polite enough to ask him to din- 
ner, and he was not polite enough to 
decline the invitation.” 

It is pleasant to learn that though 
the Celestials lie, “‘as a general thing 
the Chinese women are industrious, 
modest and chaste. There are 
no such unbridled exhibitions of in- 
decency and lust in society as at the 
French ball in New York, or in the 
ballet in some theatres. In this re- 
gard the East can put the West to 
the blush.” 
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A sort of respectable polyga: 
exists in China and produces | 
than enough bickering and q 
so that some sage presented his 
ple with an exhortation to n 
the aphorism, ‘ Ons 


gamy in 
doesn’t rattle.’ 

On the destructive and const 
tive forces contending for the |i! 
China, Dr. Graves has many 
words to say. If all writers 
Far East wrote as carefully, 
should soon cease to suffer fron 
evils occasioned by our misu 
standing the Chinese on so 1 
important That n 
nuisance, the ‘ globe-trotter’ 


compounds his precious ‘i! 


points 


sions’ of Shanghai and wh 
Hongkong, melons and 
is occasionally interest 
but Dr.Gr ives has ’ 
ill clap-trap and given us 
deal of very 
concerning the people 
forty years as 


rows, 
pepsia 
t¢ titiov S 
valuable inforn 
among wv 
he has spent 
physician and friend 


F. Huser ] 





HILLSBORO CRUSADE SKETCHES 


Lady Somerset, whose ¢ 
portrait is a fitting sequel to 
absorbingly interesting sketche 
closes the story with a letter t 
author in which she says, ‘* W: 
think your sketches should ap; 
in book-form, and marvel that 
have so clear and bright a pen 


figuratively and literally, after 


lifetime of care and toil.”’ As} 
ing likeness of Miss Frances | 
Willard precedes the letter 


Ladv Somerset, with a short cl 


entitled, My Friend Mrs. Thom, 
and the Present Condition of 
Temperance Work, which thus 
cludes: “It is fortunate for ust 
we have the record of ‘the beginning 
of things,’ in the movement of w! 
we are a part, penned by the fait 
ful hand whose chirography I see: 
to see plainer than print,’ 
dictate these words to my stenog 
rapher here in Eastnor Castle, Eng 
land, a place which I should neve: 
have beheld, in a country wh 
would probably never have be: 
like home to me, except for her 
which is now mapped out to 
White Ribbon Movement, and led 
bv the choicest flower of the nobi 

of England. And all this is becaus« 


there were women who dar 
women who believed in God, a: 
went bravely forward when 


Divine call had touched their hearts 
and of them all, Eliza Trim! 
Thompson was the leader.” 

The frontispiece not’ mer 
arrests the eye; it is a study, 
inspiration, before turning one 
the 207 leaves, every one of wh 
has a lesson or an incident. Says 
Miss Willard of the living pictur 
Her quaint, refined presence : 
mild, motherly face, framed in its 
little cap; her soft voice ; her pe: 
liar manner of utterance, combining 
remarkable originality with 
utmost gentleness and good bre¢ 
ing; her inimitable humor; a! 
most characteristic of all, her dee] 
abiding faith in God and 
humanity—all these have made a! 
indelible impression, and_ help 
beyond what we can at all estimat 
to form the character of the Whit 
Ribbon Movement. But the portrait 
I think, conveys much the sam 
idea of this remarkable woman t! 
Miss Willard assigns to the origir 
herself. 

Mrs. Herbert Tuttle opens wit 
The Making of an Early Govern 
(John Trimble, the father of Mrs 


Thompson, who was acting Govern: 
and Governor, 


or of Ohio, 1821-2, 


Spates: Reta 
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1826-30), and she writes, in the 
following chapter, of His Only 
Daughter. These tributes to her 





rrandfather and mother, models of 
taste and condensation, depict life 
n Ohio and Kentucky during the 
first half of this century. The skill 

Mrs. Tuttle as an artist is admir- 
ibly seen in The Old Home, the 
Lilacs and Cedars, the Hall in the 
Old Home, and other exquisite 
sketches to illustrate the narrative. 


Of course the Hillsboro Crusade 


Sketches (57-173 pp.) form the 
iture of the book, written in her 
ghtieth year by Mrs. Thompson, 


crusade of 
; that Ohio 
These narratives, so full of 
ncerity, fervor, faith, at times 
irilling power, are often clothed in 
inguage as simple as that of a child 


initial 
1873, In 


the leader in the 
December 22, 
wn 


ling what he saw or did upona 
me. Bishop Huntington in aletter 
iys: ‘*In reading this book it does 


yt occur to me that there is a style 
ill, and ¢hat, I take it, is the p@ 
ction of literary merit; that is, 
1at the diction should be so suited 
» the subject, the thought, the feel 
g, the purpose, that it should not 
raw attention to itself.”” Of the 
of this book he remarks 
‘I question whether there is any 
form of literary work more fruitful 


and effective in character-building 


nfluence 


than biographies of this kind—if 
vritten in this way.” 
Mrs. Rives pays a_ beautiful 


ribute to her mother in Approach 


ng Life’s Sunset, and we may 
vell imagine her faithful devotion 
d that of the other widowed 


Mrs. Tuttle, to their 
id honored parents. 
irt in 


laughter, dear 
Indeed, their 
preparing the book is in 
erfect keeping with it all. Their 
yrtraiture and the setting beauti 
fully illumine the eloquent story of 
mother’s work and triumph, 

‘he Womans’ Temperance Pub- 
ishing Association (the ‘lemple, 
Chicago,) whose imprimatur is on 
the title page, should circulate these 
Sketches over the continent and 
the Even those who 
take no part or lot in White Ribbon 
Movements should read them, to see 
the lofty motives and sincere devo- 
tion of such a leader as Mrs. Thomp- 
son—‘ the quiet, low-voiced, 
motherly little woman on the plat- 
form,’ as Miss Willard describes her, 
which, with her own story, reminds 
one of Lucy Stone. And _ they 
should read them for information, 
iccurate and useful, touching the 
causes, Objects, results of a remark 
ible movement in our day. 


1cross seas. 


This is a book that leaders in 
humanitarianism will richly appreci- 
ate, and that a mighty array of men 
ind women will catch inspiration 
from, whether on the battlefields of 
their lives or for their fellows, or in 
the hour of cloister or home when 
some impulse of bravery and of re 

ynsecration to work is their greatest 
need, Wm. C. WINSLOw. 


EMMA Lot Hiker Book By Mary M 
Mears New York: Henry Holt & Co 
This novel is sometimes crude, 


ind, being in diary form, it is often 
inreal, as novels in that form are 
ipt to be; but it is not overstrained 
except where odd and would-be 
imusing episodes are introduced 
vithout success. The plot is orig- 
inal and rather interesting, and in- 
terest deepens toward the story’s 
close. The handsome young parson, 
with his unblushing plagiarism, is 
well-conceived and well-drawn; and 
’, not the religion he falsely stands 





tor, is discredited atlast. Through- 
out, the golden threads of love 





cross and recross, and all so inno- 
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cently that Emma Lou: Her Book 
will do very well for the Young Per- 
son with nothing more important in 
hand, pour passer le temps. 
ARCHITECTS OF FATE. By Orison 
Marden. Houghton, Mifflin & Co 
The Mr. Marden’s 
book, Pushing to the Front, has in- 
spired a second venture, and the 
new volume will doubtless be as 
popular as the earlier one. Inevery 
direction and from people of various 
creeds and interests, only words of 
praise are met at mention of these 
two books. 


Swett 


success of 


There is a freshness 
and vividness rarely met nowadays 
in these ola stories, anecdotal and 
biographical, of men and women 
whose lives can teach us ‘We may 
he mor- 


make our lives sublime.’ 
that 


they are interesting rather than re 
pelling to the reader. The 
thoughtful reading 
on the part of the author, and a re- 
tentive memory. The quotations 
are chosen with skill and ability and 
are worthy of 


alizing links are so arranged 


WO! k 
shows wide and 


memorizing by the 
young people into whose hands the 
fascinating volume falls. 

The sanguine belief that ‘Oppor 
tunities are where you are’ and that 
‘Man is his own star,’ aided by 
Divine Providence, is almost 
earnestly impressed and some minds 
may feel the reaction; but to most 
the cheering words are inspiring 
and helpful and will be read and re 
read. The author’s own life would 


too 


be a good example to his readers, 
did his modesty not forbid its use. 
From the title-page, even, is omitted 
the letters of the college degrees be 
longing tohim. Boston University 
is proud that she conferred not only 
the degree but the 
laureate in law, the A. M. 
M. DD. 
student 
business ; 


Jacca 
and the 
It is not necessary that a 
should be a man of 
Withal, 


desire to 


usual 


poor 
here isa proof, 
the author has an intense 
help on the young and teach them 
to help themselves. Such books as 
he has given us are but one side of 
his endeavors. The illustrations 
are of men and women of world-wide 
and righteous fame. An excellent 
index deserves mention. 





Flowers from Foreign Fields, by 
Luella Dowd Smith (Buffalo: The 
Peter Paul Book Co.), is a little vol 
ume of poems, which, acknowledging 
the indebtedness of other languages 
to ours for poetical ideas, brings to 


us some of the choicest verses of 
French and German authors. It is 
true, as writes this authoress - 
“ The blooms of home and native air 

Are ever dearest to us all” 
And her motive in the work is this 


«“ As ours are welcomed everywhere, 

We welcome flowers of foreign lands 
We joy to see their beauty rare, 

And give them gardens on our strands 


* And so I bring across the seas 

These clustering blooms and dainty bells. 
If their transplanted beauty please, 

Give them a nook within our dells.”’ 

Goethe, Heine, Freiligrath, Hensel, 
Riickert, Geibel, Hartmann and a 
score of others, one to half a dozen 
selections from each, are the authors 
whose gems Mrs. Smith has culled 
and presented to us in no wise 
dimmed in brilliancy or tone by their 
change into another tongue. ‘The 
little volume is an attractive one, in 
excellent form and unimpeachable 
typography, the edition being limited 
in its issue to six hundred copies. 


In the Religion of Science Library 
(The Open Court Co., Chicago) 
three recent numbers present an es- 
say on memory of Prof. Ewald Her- 
ing,a novel by Richard Garbe, en- 
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titled The Redemption of the Brah- 
man, and An Examination of Weiss- 
man, by George John Romanes. The 
position of Weissman with reference 
to heredity and the publication of his 
ideas three or four years ago opened 
up a fertile field for those who make 
these matters a specialty. Accord- 
ing to the present writer, Weissman 
has receded from three of the four 
positions formerly held by him. 

More than a géneration ago Dr. 
Alfred Edersheim presented to the 
world his History of the Jewish 
Nation, a volume covering that 
period which followed the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem under ‘Titus. It 
was written by him, a young man, 
some ten years after his admission 
intothe Scottish Free Church, with 


his experience which induced 
his conversion from the Jewish 
faith still fresh in his’ mind. 
Chis learned man has now been 


dead some years, and a_ new edition 
of his great work has been produced 
by Longmans, Green & Co. The 
training and education of Dr. Eder- 
sheim, which permitted him to make 
the most of his advantages of 
familiarity with the Talmud as well 
as with the Bible, were such as to 
make his history a production of 
permanent value. Scholars will be 
benefited by the new book, which 
will place within their reach an ex- 
cellent and trustworthy work. Not 
only is the book presented with the 
knowledge possessed by Dr. Eder 
sheim at the time he wrote, but it is 
strengthened by the addition under 
the editorial care of Rev. Henry A. 
White, who has drawn from the late 
productions of the author to 
strengthen the points which he 
brings forward in his book. A pre 
face has been prepared by Rev. Wil 
liam Sanday of Oxford. 





The Century of Sir Thomas More, 
by B. O. Flower, the brilliant editor 
of the Arena, has been issued in 
book form by that publishing com 
pany, preserving in a permanent 
way the essays which appeared in 
series inthe magazine. ‘The period 
of which the volume treats is especi- 
ally interesting to students of social 
progress, for the life of this great 
Englishman is replete with impres- 
sive lessons, and the time in which 
he lived is rich in significant hints 
and warnings to those of present 
times who care to profit by them. 
The volume is issued in very attrac- 
tive style and presents a number of 
excellent illustrations of Sir Thomas 
and his contemporaries. 





A charming book of fairy tales for 
children has been published by 
Longmans, Green & Co. (London 
& New York), entitled The Snow 
Garden. It is written by Elizabeth 
Wordsworth. ‘The tales are delight- 
ful, the morals (that are never lack- 
ing to fairy tales, although we gener 
ally have to grow up to realize that 
they were there) are not too obvious, 
the language is agreeable, the style 
simple and good, the pictures pretty 
and the children that receive the vol 
ume will appreciate it as a whole. 

One of Bardeen’s late publications 
is Old Stories Retold, by Paul Bin- 
ner. It is a twenty-five cent illus- 
trated edition of seven old fairy-tales 
which will much please the children. 





A new edition of The Art of Put- 
ting Questions, by W.S. Young, has 
been printed for cheap distribution 
by C. W. Bardeen. Every teacher 
should ponder its suggestions and 
advice. Many a pupil has failed on 
examination through the fault of the 
questioner. 





MESSRS. HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN 
AND COMPANY ANNOUNCE 
THE FOLLOWING 
NEW BOOKS: 


’ 
Tom Grogan, 


By F. Hopkinson SMITH, author of “ A 
Gentleman vagabond,” “ Colonel Carter 
of Cartersville,” etc. Beautifully printed, 
and bound in a strikingly artistic style. 
Illustrated with nineteen designs by C. 
S. REINHART, Crown 8vo, $1.50. 

rhis is the strongest and most striking story 
Mr. Smith has yet written. The heroine, ‘Tom 
Grogan,” is a superb and on character ; 
the incidents are dramatic, and illustrate some 
burning questions of the day; and the style and 


humor lend peculiar charms to a remarkable 
story 


Spring Notes from Ten- 
nessee. 


By BRADFORD TORREY, author of 
Florida Sketch-Book,” “ 
Bush,” “A Rambler's 
Foot-path Way.” 


‘* A 

Birds in the 
Lease,’’ “ The 
16mo, $!.25. 

A delightful group of papers, several never 
before printed, containing observations of birds 
and -.scenery in Tennessee, some of them on 
famous battle-fields — Chickamauga, Lookout 


Mountain, etc 
Pirate Gold. 


By F. J. STIMson. 
16mo. $1.25. 


A Novel. 
Dale.’’) 


(J. S. of 


A story of Boston in the middle of this cen- 
tury It is not an historical novel, but repro- 
duces with great fidelity and charm the social 
atmosphere of the place and time. The season 
will bring few brighter or more readable novels. 


Four-Handed Folk. 


By OLIVE THORNE MILLER, author of 
* Bird- Ways,” “In Nesting-Time;” “ Lit- 
tle Brothers of the Air,” ‘ A Bird-Lover 
in the West.’’ Tllustrated. 16mo, $1.25. 
A very attractive book describing observa- 

tions of various pets,—the kinkajou, “living 

balls,” the lemur, marmoset, chimpanzee, ocelot, 
and several kinds of monkeys. 


Froebel’s Occupations. 


Vol. IT. of “The Republic of Childhood.” 
By KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN and Nora 
ARCHIBALD SMITH. 16mo, $1.00. 

‘‘ Froebel’s Gifts” has been received with great 
favor as of special value to both kindergartners 


and mothers. This volume continues the admir- 
able scheme begun in that 


Tom Brown’s School 
Days. 


By THOMAS HuGHES. From new plates, 
large type, and bound in cloth, 12mo, 
$1.00. 


A very desirable edition of one of the mos 
interesting, most popular, and most wholesome 
English books ever written. 

Sold by Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 

HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.,, 

Boston and New York. 


LEND-A-HAND 


The Magazine of Charity 
and Reform. 
EDWARD E. HALE, Editor-in-Chief. 





The April number contains 


articleson... 
Tommy Stringer. 


Home of the Bannock. 
Antonio Apache. 


Free Labor Bureau. 
Education in Alaska. 


Report of Board of Indian Commis- 
sioners. 


Ramabai Association, Annual Report. 


State Education for Crippled Children. 
J. A. Haskins. 


Conference on Permanent Arbitra- 
tion, National Municipal League, 
Report of Lend-A-Hand Clubs, etc. 


Subscription per year $2.00. 
Single copies 2Octs. 


J. Silman Smith & Co., 


PUBLISHERS. 











3 Hamilton Place, BOSTON. 
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APRIL’S RUDDY BUDS, 
{By Elizabeth Akers Allen.) 





©, the white wonder born of the night! 
The earth reclaims her banished grace, 
As Winter, pausing in his flight, 
Flings back his snow in April’s face. 


Ifeavy with ruddy buds, the trees 
Shake off light flakes, while below 
Rejoicing, the beholder sees 
The young grass peeping through the 
snow, 


In the brown elms a robin sings 
To the chill air a summer tune, 
Fanning the snow wreath with his wings, 
He laughs a prophecy of June. 


O, for the robin’s faith today, 
To look beyond these showery glooms, 
V/here, ’mid the sunny locks of May, 
Are lilac-spires and apple-blooms ! 


NOTES. 

\ collection of about eighty songs 
with bright, sparkling melodies, 
arranged with piano accompani 
ments by Miss Alice M. Judge, is to 
be published soon by D. C. Heath 
& Co., Boston, under the title of 
Supplementary Third Music Reader. 
As the selections are the same as 
those in Whiting’s Third Music 
Reader, with the accompaniments 
added, the book may be used as 
sonp-reader in the lower grammar 
grades, or where music has not been 
thoroughly taught in the grades 
above. As the accompanists in the 
schools have, as a rule, only a slight 
knowledge of music, these accompani 
ments have been prepared especially 
for their use. The songs are of a 
high order and cannot fail to interest 
pupils. 

Alice S. 
House of 


Wolf, the author of A 
Cards in Stone and Kim 
ball’s Peacock Library, makes in this 
way her first appearance in book 
form. Her short stories are, how 
ever, very well known in California, 
and especially in San Francisco 
where she lives. Her new story is 
of life in that city. 

Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
have just published in their River- 
side Literature Series (No. 93) 
Shakespeare’s As You Like It, and 
(No. 94) Milton’s Paradise Lost, 
Book I.—III., in paper covers at 15 
cents each. The As You Like It is 
from the Riverside Edition edited by 
Richard Grant White, with Addi- 
tional Notes and Suggestions for 
Special Study. Cooper’s Last of the 
Mohicans will soon be issued in the 
Riverside Literature Series in four 
parts as Numbers 95-98. Each part, 
in paper covers, 15 cents. The four 
parts also bound together in one 
volume, linen covers, 60 cents. Each 
of these books is required for admis- 
sion to American Colleges, and all 
have been especially edited for this 
purpose with introductions and notes. 

A critical Kentuckian writes to 
The Bookman concerning certain 
discrepancies which he finds in Mr. 
Crane's new play, The Governor of 
Kentucky. This critic contends 
that the presentation of the title 
role itself is not true; and after giv- 
ing in detail the respects in which it 
is lacking, goes on to say that if Mr. 
Crane did make a visit to Kentucky 
in order to take notes, as he is said to 
have done, then he must have found 
there some strange and unfamiliar 
type of the Executive (such as a Re- 
publican governor) heretofore un- 
known. As to the mountaineer’s 
flask, which plays no inconspicuous 
part, the Kentuckian has also a pro- 
test to erter; affirming that no 
moonshiner was ever known to carry 
anything more sophisticated than a 
flat glass bottle with a corncob stop- 
per. So far as the dark red liquor 
masquerading as moonshine whiskey 
is concerned, the critic considers 
that too utterly absurd to be com- 
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mented upon, since the very babies 
in Kentucky know that the real thing 
is as colorless as water. But these 
hits are trifles light as air compared 
with the indictment with which the 
indignant Kentuckian winds up. 
Where, demands he, where through 
out the length and breadth of God’s 
country — from the mountains to the 
Blue Grass, from the Pennyrile to 
the Purchase — were such things as 
make the special points of this pre 
posterous play ever heard,or thought, 
or dreamed of? ‘Think for a mo 
ment what they are: bottles of 
whiskey on the supper tables ata 
ball in the Governor’s mansion ; two 
New York young women of Bowery 
looks and manners among the most 
honored guests; an elderly maiden 
lady of good Kentucky family con 
sorting with horse-jockeys; two men, 
assumably gentlemen, playing poker 
for money in the presence of a 
whom they respect! 
what has 


girl 
And this 1s 
been enthusiastically re- 
ceived by Eastern audiences as ‘a 
convincing portrayal of Kentucky 


life and character 


Anthony Hope has just refused ar 
offer of £1: for a_ short story, 
possibly a polite way of intimating 
that he intends to devote 
longer works for the present 
or fifteen guineas a thousand words 
have been cheerfully paid to Hope 
for short recently, a. E 
Crockett turn at the 
more modest rate of guineas 
the thousand 


Iso 


himself to 
len 


tales 


will out one 


seven 


Messrs. Harps r & Brothers publis! 
this week Che third and fourth 
of the Memoirs of Barras 
Pemberton’s entitled A 


Thomas 


volumes 
Max 
Gentleman’s 


Story 
Gentleman 
Hardy’s Desperate 
edition) ; 


Remedies (new 
a popular edition of Lloyd's 
Wealth against Commonwealth; and 
a series of light studies or sketches 
of types of suburban residents, 
entitled Out of Town. The author 
ship of the last-mentioned book is 
not disclosed; its 
trations are by 


wood. 


Mrs. Burnett has concluded to 
dramatize her new story, A Lady of 
Quality, and it will undoubtedly be 
produced on some English or Ameri- 
can stage within a year or so. 


numerous illus 
Rosina Emmet Sher 


It is reported from London that 
the proofs of the English edition of 
Mr. Kipling’s new volume of poems 
have not yet reached the printer, and 
an interesting explanation of the 
delay is offered. It is said that Mr. 
Kipling has been revising and revis 


ing his ballads, working on them with * 


the utmost possible ardor. ‘The 
book is expected to be brought out 
here early in the summer. 


Mr. Andrew Lang has been carry- 
ing his Life of Lockhart rapidly to 
completion. [t is announced that 
this work will first be published in 
two costly volumes, bu! it will not 
remain exclusively in such an edition 


Thomas Campbell, the poet, used 
to meet at a dining club on Regent 
Street a fellow named Hogan who 
was aclerk at the Admirality when 
Frederick Locker also wasa clerk 
there; and that is the way that this 
story comes to find the light in 
Locker’s My Confidences. Hogan 
told Locker that Tom had a weak 
head and would sometimes take too 
much wine; that, on one occasion, 
after dinner, Campbell rose from his 
chair and staggered toward the door ; 
there were some providential pillars 
that supported the roof of the dining 
room, and having reached one of 
these with difficulty, he clung to it 
desperately, fearing to go further and 
afraid to return—so he remained 


there. ‘ And,” said Locker, who 
worshipped Campbell with all a 
young writer's enthusiasm, “‘ what did 
you do?” Qh,” said Hogan, “ 
But 
now and again, you know, we 

flick a walnut at him.’ 
told Locker that (¢ 


fastidious 


we 


left him where he was every 


wou d 


amy] 
and once 
six-mile walk to his printer to see 


into a 


writer, 


comma changed semicolon 


Mr 


the press a poem said to be longer 


Swinburne is seeing through 
which 


In 


story 


and more important than any 
has come from his pen in years 
rhymed measures it tells 
of Balen, taken 
a very 


the 
Malor 


departure S 


from 
tew 


original text 


Joaquit 
the ( 


} ] 


LACK 


Miller 
aliitornians 
ot 


abused for his pl 


public spirit 
in spec ( 


News 
ed old 


San 
him 


hills.’ 


Edward | icker, fa 


widelyread cx 


Fran 


isco 


‘the 1 


mp 
visited Napoleon 
this pen portrait of the 
“The 


Buonaparte 


ind left 
*x- Emperor 
address and appearance of 
were certainly attrac 


tive, more especially when we con 
sider the circumstances under which 
we He 


uniform of 


saw him was dressed ina 


plain green, faced with 
ind 
rreen, with Hessian boots 
\ silver of 
Honor 


inother 


red, waistcoat breeches also 
ind spur 


Legion 


bre ist, 


the 


cross 


hung at his with 


small order 


He is short 


ght, a 


which I co 


not make out 
fat 


facing 


somewhat his he 


stood me, apparently ne 
more than fiveffeet five or six inches 
His black 
short rather 
no whiskers 


hair is and cut 
bald 
His complexion isa 
brown, without anv 
the ches but, though ‘sallow, 
appearance is quite healthy. 

takes much snuff and 
quickness His features are 
formed, and I should call the 
altogether handsome, if it 
too large for his body 
too short. 
more the air of 
expected. There was a tranquil 
serenity in his look, which exhibited 
no traces of the anxiety he must 
have lately suffered. His smile is 
very pleasing and his voice not dis 
agreeable, excepting his laugh, which 
is singularly discordant, almost a 
neigh. I imagine 


quite 
he is and wears 


clear color in 
his 
He 
with 
1] 


ks ; 


moves 
we 
head 
were not 
and the neck 
His general aspect has 
honhommite than I 


his face must 


_ have been more handsome before he 


acquired 
and this 


his present embonpoint 

also deducts a deal 
from the gracefulness of his figure, 
to which, whatever elegance it might 
have once possessed, it now has no 
pretensions. It has more the ap- 
pearance of feminine softness than 
of muscular activity. His person in 
general appeared perfectly cleanly, 
his hand and delicate, and 
his that roundness of 
form which does not become a man, 
and especially a soldier.” 


rood 


white 
limbs have 


Hrotswitha, that is, White Rose, 
or Clear Voice —old Saxon is not 
easily read, and savants hesitate 
was a nun of Gandersheim, 
wrote under dictation 
fathers and texts of the 
Modern’ copyists, stenographers, 
and typists should take much _ inter- 
est in her. She is their patron 
saint. Mr. George Haven Putnam 
praises her in his fine study of Books 
and their Makers, in the Middle 
Ages. She wrote comedies’which 
are the most graceful¥ curiosities 
that may divert a mind” sensitive” to 
the breath, the perfume, and "the 


who 
works of the 


classics. 


shades of the pa 


He 


educated. 
tha 
Liicd 
aictati 


ns ot 


iry men, a 


everyth ng, un 
afterward, 
pressions when 
thing. 
xcept by 
which women 


+1 " 
themseives to 


t of the your oO 


How cal 
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ha 
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the wrong indivi 


} 
possible  « 
Stance 

compli 


Phe 


} 
Hneme 


work. 


‘ 
A es 


m pe 


ate 


Té 


} 
luals, there 


ombinations 


ment 
that 


author de 


The forthcoming 


Public Men of 
lished by Frede 
New York, will 
Ha 


use has in pre 


David 


Ly 
} 


biographical 


Tod ij 


rick 


be el 


Vv 


nhay. 


parati 


sketch 


of 


XIII by Justin McCarthy. 


Frederick Warne & Co., Ni 


are just 
by | 
in charge of 


issuing 


teresting part ot 


Lancashire 


irish 
the 


Marshall Mather, long! 
a pi 


count 


intimate acquaintance with the 


life of his distric 


delightful 


t has 


series 


( 


result 
ft stor 


sketches, in which the quaint 


of the dialect 


an 


d speec h, 


shrewd character and deep re 


feeling of these stern old pu 


made to 


little-known ty 


illustrate a 


pe 


( ompa 


of nul 


they have also in preparati 


ond series of 


land Blossoms, 


a pocket 


Wayside and 


British wild flowers, printed 


ural colors, the first 


proved so successful 


The | 
llections 


met 


Rec 


Scribner, 


are 


the 


series ol 


last seasor 


late Frederick Locker, 


publishe 
Brownins 


Paris, where Browning used t¢ 


to the Rue de Lille to read 
poetry to Lady Elgin. 
fellow never read his own. 
‘but 
she died 'comparatively « 
I never saw her in society, 


writes Locker, 


wife; 


her own fireside 


she 


Ke 
sé The 


I kr 


little « 


struck m«¢ 


exceedingly pleasing and very : 


pathetic. 


Her physique was 


liar: curls like the pendent ears 


a “water spaniel, 


hands, so thin 


that 


and 


poo! 
when she 





but 
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d you she gave you something 
the foot of a young bird: the 
jand that made her great had not 
ide her fair. But she had _ strik 
eyes, and you forgot any physi 
ee shortcomings —they were en- 
ge lost sight of in what I may 
1er incomparable sweetness, | 
t almost affectionateness ; 
while we are reading it, we 
sight of the incompleteness of 
poetry its lack of artistic 
yl. She vanquishes by her 
is and her charm. In reply to, 
not over-pertinent 
yn of mine, she told me 
red Hood's poetry to Gray’s 
then, I do not care very 
for Gray.’”’ 






Say 


a S iS, 


y 


e say, @ 


she 


undertaken to 
edition of 
i's poems, on the same lines as 

The work 
form two volumes of the Evers 
the first containing all the 
sus and the selection 

the humorous 


inon Ainger has 


ire an annotated 
selections from Lamb 


Series, 
second a 

poems. he 
ns will be prefaced by a biograph 
tion, and the 
for the first time, 


ind critical introduc 


18S poems Wil!, 


ranged in chronological order. 


Mr. Henry Fuller’s new book isto 
iblished by the Century Com 
y, and the scheme of it, says the 
zo correspondent of Book 
the 


accus- 


News, is decidedly novel. But 
lic will soon 
ned to Mr. Fuller’s new depart 
; that the only way he can further 

surprise itis by continuing a single 
thod. ‘The present book is made 
f about twelve short dramas, and 

individuals they 


become so 


erious-minded 
rove extremely puzzling. lo 
tortunate possessor ofa spark of 
they will be de 
tful, for some of them are 
ind others are keenly satirical. 


ior, however, 
whim 


ey fairly scintillate with clever 
fl ishing out repeatedly brilliant 

bits of character-study and witty 
4 dialogue. Some of the serious 
written in a different mood, 
even tragic, beautiful 
things that are not easily forgotten. 
Plays for marionettes, Mr. Fuller 
ills them; but many of them over- 
top that name and deal with the 
large issues of humanity. 


5 nes, 


p etic, 


MAGAZINES. 


(hree striking contributions to 
May Atlantic are the opening 

imber of a series of letters from 

Dante Gabriel Rossetti to William 
\llingham, ably edited by George 

7 Birkbeck Hill, wiih a delightful 
4 iutobiographical sketch of Alling- 
n; Kendric Charles Babcock’s 
liscussion of The Scandinavian 
Contingent, being the third paper in 
‘series on race characteristics in 
\merican life; and an anonymous 

er on Mr. Olney’s fitness for the 
‘residency. An out-door flavor is 

given to this issue by Mrs. Olive 
(Thorne Miller's Whimsical Ways in 

Bird Land, another of her bird 
papers which have won for her a 
le reputation as an acute observer 
and graceful writer, and Pandean 
Pastimes, an out-door study of 
Spring from a child’s standpoint, by 
Mrs. Fanny Bergen. Other features 
rea Japanese sketch by Lafcadio 
Hearn, A Trip to Kyoto, Mrs. Rose 
Hawthorne Lathrop’s Memories of 
Hawthorne, concluded, The Preser- 
vation of our Game, by Gaston Fay, 
and the Teaching of Economics, by 
Laurence Laughlin. Fiction is 
represented by a further install- 
ment of Henry James’s The Old 
Chings, and a striking one-part story 
of western life by Mary Hallock 
Foote, entitled Pilgrim Station. 














BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


Poems, book reviews, and the usual 
departments complete the issue. 


With beautiful reproduc- 
tions of paintings by Jean Francois 
Milet, in McClure’s Magazine for 
May, Mr. Will H. Low provides an 
excellent study of that painter, 
whom he visited several times in his 
own studio at Barbizon, and of 
of life and conversa 
tion he gives some very pleasant 
personal recollections. In the same 
number, Dr. W. W. Keen considers 
the Rontgen discovery in 


some 


whose manner 


photog- 
raphy with reference to its use in 


Dr. Keen is 


medicine and surgery. 


one of our highest authorities in 
surgery; he has himself been ex 


perimenting diligently with the 
Rontgen X rays, and his paper is of 
especial value. It is illustrated from 


photographs taken by the new pro 
cess 

The May number of Harper’s 
Magazine opens with an article on 
‘Mark ‘Twain,’ by his long-time 


Che 
anecdote and 
with a frontis 
Florian 
from the latest photograph of Mr. 
with pictures of his 

Klmira homes by 


John H. Twichell. 
abounds in 


friend, Rev 
paper 
is embellished 


piece portratt, engraved by 


Clemens, and 
Hartford and 
Childe Hassam. 

The first of the series of papers 
on South America which Professor 
James Bryce. M. P., is to contribute 
to The Century, appears in the May 
number, He corrects the general 
impression that the country has little 
natural beauty. Portions of the 
highlands he compares to Switzer 
land and the White Mountains, and 
he says that one can never tire of 
the charm and variety of 
the landscape. Professor 
says that the have retained 
to this day a passion for solitude 
that makes them desire to live many 
miles from any neighbor. 


color in 
Bryce 


Boers 


The complete novel in the 
issue of Lippincott’s is An Impend- 
ing Sword, by Horace Annesley 
Vachell. The hero enters the ser- 
vice of a California millionaire, 
whose domestic peace is endangered 
by the threats and wiles of a relent- 
less enemy. Some queer entangle- 
ments ensue. 


May 


Harry Stillwell Edwards writes a 
sketch of Georgia life entitled Mas’ 
Craffud’s Freedom for the May 
Century. It tells how the United 
States army, in the person of one 
lone ex-trooper, was compelled to re- 
tire from Georgia. 


It seems that we have genuine 
pigmies living in the United States, 
for some were brought here from 
Africa as slaves, and? villages of 
their descendants are stil] to befound 
in the South. Appletons’ Popular 
Science Monthly for May has an 
article by Dr. James Weir, Jr., in 
which the peculiarities of these little 
people are described, with two por- 
traits of an old man of the race. 


The tale of The Last Duels in 
America is told in detail in Lippin- 
cott’s for May by one of the princi- 
pals in both, William Cecil Elam, 
now an editor in Norfolk. He tells 
it without rancor or bravado, and in- 
cidentally throws light on a state of 
society and public opinion now — in 
that respect at least—happily of 
the past. 


A useful contribution to a popu- 
lar understanding of what money 
really is appears in Appletons’ Pop- 
ular Science Monthly for May, un- 
der the title The Development of 
the Monetary Problem. The author, 
Mr. Logan G. McPherson, shows 
that exchanges made with the aid of 


gold or silver are only a refined form 
of barter, and that among the most 
advanced peoples, where confidence 
is best developed, paper representa- 
tives of value are largely displacing 
the precious metals. 

Harper’s Weekly of this date con- 
tains an excellent portrait of Glad 
stone from the palnting in St. 
Deiniol’s library at Hawarden ; also 
a full-page portrait of Cardinal Sat- 
olli, by John W. Alexander. Among 
the noteworthy articles is an illus- 
trated descriptive paper on Egypt 
and the Soudan, with reference to 
the present Anglo-Egyptian advance 
against the Dervishes; and a con- 
tinuation of Timothy Pitkins’s im 
portant articles on the governing 
classes in Turkey. 

THE PROCESSION OF THE FLOWERS. 
{To April 18.] 


Acer dasycarpum—silver maple 
Alnus incana—speckled aldet 
Asarum Canadense—wild ginger 
Carex Pennsylvanica 
Clatonia Virginica 
Corema  Conradii 
berry 
Corylus Americana 
Dicentra Cucullaria 
breeches 
Kpigwa repens- 
Mayflower 
Erythronium Americanum 
adder’s tongue 
Hepatica triloba—-liverwort 
Sanguinaria Canadensis-~blood-root 
Ulmus Americana—American or 
white elm 


early sedge 
spring-beauty 
broom crow 


wild hazei-nut 
Dutchman’s 
trailing arbutus. 


yellow 


SMITH COLLEGE NOTES. 
HE Biological Society gave the 
play, Reynard the Fox, on 
the evening of April 15. ~ The 
proceeds were in aid of the 
Students’ Building. In one scene 
the court of the beasts was rep 


resented, and Miss Annie I. Barrows, 
97, was especially good as Reynard 
himself. The part of king of the 
beasts was also well taken by Miss 
Emma Lootz, 97. 

Mr. Elbridge Kingsley, the en- 
grever, spoke at a meeting of the 
Current Events Club on Wednesday 
afternoon, his subject being Strolls 
of an Engraver. 

On Saturday, April 25, the Boston 
Alumnz Association gives a rep- 
resentation of the Tempest, under 
the auspices of the library committee. 
This play was recently given with 
much success in Boston, with the 
same cast of characters. The Sopho- 
more class have decided to make this 
the entertainment to which they in- 
vite the Seniors. 

The Junior Prom. is to take 
place May 6, and there is much ex- 
citement about it among the Juniors. 

Now that the spring term has 
begun with such beautiful weather, 
the girls are entering upon athletics 
with great interest. The tennis 
courts on the back campus are all 
marked out and ready for use, and 
almost every evening the girls may 
be seen out rowing on Paradise 
pond. 

The walking-club went on an 
arbutus hunt on Saturday and will 
continue their walks every week dur- 
ing the term. 

Many of the girls of the two lower 
classes are electing gymnasium work 
this spring and the interest in 
basket ball has not been lost, as is 
shown bythe sight of the teams 
practicing out of doors. 

The Greek Club held an open 
meeting on Monday evening, at 
which Prof. ‘Tyler read a play. 

The lectures on Greek art by 
Prof. Tyler are still continued this 
term on Tuesday afternoons. 
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DR. HALE’S PRAISE. — 


Most Notable Testimony Ever Given 
in This Country. 


What Edward Everett Hale,D. D., Author, 
Editor, Preacher, Lecturer, Thinks 
of Dr. Charcot’s Kola Ner- 
vine Tablets. 


J. Stilman Smith, Dr. Hale’s Assistant, 
Adds His Commendation—He was 
Cured of Malariain Three Days. 

It is with natural pride, and the assurance 
that the public will give due weight to his 
words, that the following testimonial from 
Dr. Edward Hlale, editor of the 
BostON COMMONWEALTH, is 


Everett 
published. 
Dr. Hale is not only New England’s most 
prominent son, but is knowu wherever Enge- 
lish is spoken, as author, editor, preacher, 
would 


lecturer and literarian. He 


not, 
under any possible consideration, give the 


weight of his word and fame unless thor- 


oughly convinced that he was speaking 


proven truths. From the COMMONWEALTH 


office, 120 Tremont St., Boston, under date 


of December 23rd, 1895, Dr. Hale gives, for 
general publication, the following: 
Dr. Edward Everett Hale’s Endorsement. 
‘| have beer much interested in the Kola 
nutasa tonic. In Africa, where the Kola 
or Guru nuts grow, the natives eat the fresh 
nuts to prevent hunger, thirst and exhaus- 
tion. For some years the medical profes- 
sion has given Kola much attention because 
of its medicinal qualities, but heretofore the 
difficulty has been in getting the fresh nut 
in an available preparation so as to retain 
the medicinal properties. This difficulty is 
now overcome by that remarkable establish 
ment, the Eureka Chemical & Mfg. Co., of 
La Crosse, Wis., which has put upon the 
market a very efficient and highly approved 
preparation. I am assured by a careful in- 
quiry among leading physicians and person 
al friends, who have used it, and in whom | 
have the utmost confidence, that Dr. Char- 
cot’s Kola Nervine Tablets are invaluable in 
insomnia and all nervous diseases.” 


J. Stilman Smith’s Experience. 


Mr. J. Stilman Smith is treasurer of the 
Commonwealth Publishing Co. and is Dr. 
Edward Everett Hale’s assistant. Mr. 


Smith speaks from personal experience in 
the following letter: 

“Boston, Dec. 17,1895° Eureka Chemi 
cal & Mfg. Co., La Crosse, Wis.—Gentle- 
men: Ihave used with great satisfaction, 
Dr. Charcot’s Kola Nervine Tablets and 
take much pleasure in testifying to their 
excellence and efficacy. The Tablets are 
especially valuable as a_ stimulant, in 
restoring wasted energies and_ strength, 
with no risk of subsequent loss. Vic- 
tims of insomnia and nervous prostration 
can rely implicitly on the Tablets as a sure 
remedy. Yours truly, 

J. Stilman Smith. 


Assistant, Dr. Edward Everett Hale. 
P. §. 
tack of malaria in three days. 


They relieved me of a severe at- 
j.8. §&. 

If you are a sufferer from nervous de- 
sleeplessness, exhaustion of brain 


+) bility, 

or body, restlessness, dyspepsia, indiges- 
tion or kindred ills, this greatest medical 
discovery of the age will do for you what 


it has done, and is doing, for thousands of 


others. 
$1.c0 per box (one month’s treatment). 
See Dr. Charcot’s name on box. Kola 


booklet free. Alli druggists, or sent direct, 
Eureka Chemical & Mfg. Co. La Crosse, Wis. 
FARMER’S wife in Michigan 
kept a record last year of her 
cooking operations. Her husband 
was dumb with astonishment when 
she produced that record for a family 
of six — 325 loaves of bread, 83 tins 
of biscuit, 15 loaves of brown bread, 
267 pies, 130 cakes, 35 puddings, 
114 dozen cookies, 108 dozen ginger 
snaps, and 14 chicken pies. Nor 
does this include the meats and veg- 
tables. That this list is not above 
the average is readily seen by divid- 
ing it into weekly portions. Machin- 
ery and co-operation are already 
making life easier for the woman 
who does her own housework. 
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SPRING’S MESSENGER. 
An Acrosti« 
Richardson in The 


Nellie M Household 


The wind blows keen with a moaning sigh, 
Rain-wet 
lie; 
in the 
stand, 
In patience waiting the transforming 
Linked with the 
around, 
I walk ’mid ghosts, upon enchanted 
Nothing reminds me of the change 
Giadly will clothe the 
’ blossom 


dead leaves beneath my feet still 


And woods the bare trees leafless 
hand. 


past seems everything 


ground 
that soon 


earth with bud and 


Another day I walked and it was spring, 
Rain swept the sky, the birds not yet awing ; 
But as I passed the air around grew sweet 
Unseen, yet well I knew beneath my feet 
Trailing arbutus you are hiding there 
Until and, lured by 


some h 

rare, 

Should stoop and 
wear. 


your fragrance 


pluck, and gladly 


MUSICAL PIN-PRICKS. 


AN is born to trouble as the 
sparks fly »pward.” ‘There 
is not one of us, however fortunately 
placed, who is not sometimes called 
upon to muster all his forces to meet 
trial with what dignity he can. We 
know that outcry avails us not, and 
that we owe 
the crisis with dumb patience, 
sessing our souls in silence until the 
storm be over past. But there 
trials which meet us 
day, pin-pricks of life 
whose sting wrings from us bitter 
complaints such as no real trouble 
could do. Every one of us has, like 
Gilbert's ‘Lord High Executioner,’ 
his own private black list of 
who ‘never would be missed * and 
whose offences are so irritating, so 
constant and so unconscious, ‘that 
extermination of the offender seems 
the only cure. 

Foremost among these, at least to 
the lover of music, is that individual, 
whose name is Legion, who infests 
drawing-rooms, concert halls and 
public vehicles, who insists on 
walking side by side with you in the 
streets and foisting off his shallow 
opinions upon you—the Sham 
Musical Enthusiast. He is equally 
odious whether he merely echoes the 
criticisms of others, or affects orig- 
inality. All sham is distasteful to 
us —at least, when it is practised 
upon ourselves; but there is some 
thing peculiarly offensive in this 
parading of our own sacred things, 
in this loud claim to a sympathy be- 
tween us which we know cannot pos- 
sibly exist. Such people seems pos- 
sessed with a lying devil of enthu- 
siasm, and so repellent does it make 
them that we are often tempted to 
belie our most cherished beliefs 
rather than seem to have any thing 
in common with such pretenders. 
There is a restless desire for notice, 
an eager obtruding of their own per- 
sonality, which underlies this exhi- 


it to ourselves to meet 


pos 


are 
lesser every 


those 


people 





tion to their own opinions and their 
own accomplishments. 

It is this spirit which leads to the 
vulgar habit of drumming with feet 
or cane during the performance of 
any piece of music whose time is dis 
tinctly marked, 
the most 


a habit which rouses 
murderous feelings 
heart of every 
the 


in the 
real lover of music in 
audience, 

‘When I hear such inspiring 
innot keep still, 
placently observes the 
nuisance to 


music, I « 
time-beati 
his companions 

would be surprised and 
if you tell him 
from proceeding from any 
appreciation and 
ing manifestation belongs to 
perception of 


incredulous 


should that 


so far 
must al 
this sills annoy 
a crude 
rhythm which he 
shares with very young children and 
even with some animals. 

That lady who, at 
tet concert a weeks ago, 
hands and head in time with 
marked passage, doubtless imagined 
she was impressing a sense of her ar- 
tistic 


a Kneisel Quar 
few waved 


every 


appreciation upon those who 
were so 
her, not 


she 


unfortunate as to sit near 
realizing that the feelings 
inspired were only contemptu 
annoyance, mingled with 
cious satisfaction when she got 
difficulties the 
the composition 

Brahms, 


ous mali 
into 


rhythm, 
being 


with which, 
one by 
she verv often did 

A young lady at 
cert not long annoyed every 
within distance by her 
loudly expressed ecstasy of admira- 
tion. ‘ Don’t Men 
delssohn ?”’ she raptuously inquired 
of her companion, not perceiving 
that she had made a mistake of 
number upon her programme 
was at the moment listening tu 
thoven itstead. 

But the climax of this absurd ex 
hibition was reached when, later in 
the evening. the orchestra played 
the great Tannhauser overture. As 
the Chorus ofPilgrims disengaged 
itself from the turmoil and marched 
on with its stately tread, her emotion 
presumably overcame her, and with 
total atandon she cast herself upon 
the shoulder of her friend, loudly ex- 
claiming did so, “O, that 
weird air! Her hearers were con- 
vulsed with merriment, and although 
the musical enjoyment of the selec- 
tion was destroyed, yet the whole 
thing was so funny that it almost 
disposed of the annoyance. 

Not so at the Grand Opera a 
month ago, where a man — one can- 
not say a gentleman although he 
was costumed as such — persistedin 
singing all the solos under his breath 
with the singers to the indignation 
of everyone in his vicinity. He cer 
tainly displaved a familiarity with 
the opera of Faust, which was _ prob- 
ably his intention in thus 


an orchestral con 
since 


one hearing 


you just adore 


one 
and 


Bee 


as she 


accom- 


bition and leads them to call atten- \ \ pany ing z the artists upon the stage. 


‘ ae and Sure.” 


eveland's 


BAKING PowDER. 


uniform and reliable. 


Another musical 
performances are 
forth the 
ments in the 
is the 


nuisance whose 
calculated to call 
most rancorous sentl- 
minds of every hearer 
whistler. In spite of the very 
popular performances in this line to 
which we have listened within the 
last few years and the degree of 
technical skill to which the whistler 
may attain, 1 will venture to 
that the human whistle is not an in 
strument capable of exhibiting rich 
ness of color or depth of tone, nor, 
in fact, with the highest cultivation, 
any better quality than that of bril 
liant execution. It is not adapted to 
the higher grades of music nor made 
to express any Of the loftier 
of feeling. 


evena 


phases 
Its production requires 
ludicrous contortion of coun 
tenance, its shrill tones, while ad 
mirably adapted to signall 


alling a do 


ling a street 
car or ¢ 


to express soft 


”, cannot be used 


poetic sentiments. In 
best, the 


a very musical 


short, at its 

whistle 

ment. 
So, when 


very human 


is not instru 
find yourself shut 
or railway car 


you 


into a street with a 
very ordinary 


thing 


one, there is some 
in its monotonous, 
that first works 
to your brain, producing a vague un 
easiness, and 


ing torture. 


sibillant in 
sistance its way in 
then becomes agoniz 
Your gaze wanders dis 
tractedly over the forms of your fel 
low until 
offender, 


passengers 
the 
ply him with 


you have dis 
and 
entreating, 


threatening. In 


covered then you 


looks dis 
approving, 
Che 
lic vehicle ¢ 


No: let the 


he drives his « 


vain 
a pub 
stared down 


boy 


man who will whistle in 
ver be 


farmer’s 


an ne 
whistle as 
ows to pasture in the 
the 
and his note 


dewy morning; he has whole 


world about him 


is lost 
in the 


venial 


great space, leaving only a 
impression of cheerfulness 
and youth on the morning air. But 
let him who will whistle in a crowd 
be promptly and entirely suppressed 
for he leaves raging and 
lessness behind him. 

It would be a curious study to in 
vestigate the connection between the 
movement of a boat upon the water 
and music 


only 


help 


vocal music in particu 
lar. Every steamer must carry its 
brass band; and as it is stationary 
at one end of the boat you can hear 
it or not as you please; but go where 
you will you cannot escape the vol- 
unteer singers. 


Here is a group who 
have just 


struck up some of the 
Moody and Sankey hymns; a little 
farther along somebody is singing 
Sally in our Alley or the latest Music 
Hall song and chorus. You fly 
the sound and seek refuge in a re- 
mote part of the vessel where vou see 
two lovely female forms. As you 
draw near you perceive that one of 
them is leaning on the rail and look- 
ing pensively into the water while she 
murmurs under her breath, ‘ Rocked 
in the Cradle of the Deep.’ 
it out, dear!” says her companion 
persuasively as you approach; and 
‘Dear’ does ‘sing it out’ in a cracked 
nasal voice until you flee in utter dis 
gust. Why is it that everybody is 
as sure he can sing as he is that 
he can edit a paper ? 

If you go into the garden on some 
beautiful summer morning, you will 
hear floating on the flower-scented 
air soft tones rising and falling, now 
swelling into a chorus and then dy- 
ing away on the breeze. The bees 
are hovering about the fragrant blos- 
soms, and their melodious song 
comes sweetly to your ear, bearing 
the praise of summer hours, of sun- 
light, of Nature. It soothes your 
nerves and drives away your cares, 
and you feel you love its melody. 
Why is it that the same sound — that 
humming—of the human voice 


“ Sing 
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LEND A HAND, 


We have a few copies f 

following pictures, which we offer 
the marvellously low, uniform pt 
of fifty cents each. 


FATHER DAMIEN, the Leper Priest 


Etching — size 11x16 inches. 


REV. JOSEPH TUCKERMAN, 
Founder of Organized Charities 
this Country. Etching 
11x16 inches 


TWILIGHT, by Joseph Farquhar: 
An elegant copy. Heliotype— 
22x28 inches. 


only 


LENDING A HAND, by E. Re! 


Heliotype — 22x28 inches 


PORTRAIT OF JEMIMA WILKIN- 
SON, the Rhode Island Prophetess 


REV. EDWARD E. HALE. A! 
usually good portrait. Heliotyp: 
size 2CXx24. 


These pictures are especially g 
for Sunday Schools, Vestries, | 
rooms, &c. 


ONLY FIFTY CENTS EACH. 


Postage or express extra. 
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J. Silman Smith & (0., 


3 Hamilton Place, 
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brings frowns to your brow and irri- 
‘ation to your heart — even, some- 
mes, profanity to-your tongue? 
\ little child is singing over its 
lay in a manner that is, musically 
speaking, very crude, and yet we do 
ot feel annoyed unless the little 
eo ne grows too noisy. But these 
: seemingly spontaneous outbursts 
socalled music from mature 
in beings exasperate us to mad 








c 


Perhaps it is because we perceive 
sm and not enthusiasm in the 





irst ; and egoism is something 
ae will not tolerate in anybody but 
4 We will still seek some 
way to exorcise the false spirits who 


irselves. 


nly too ready to possess our 


py bors. 
— eumaciinhecienines 
\ HYACINTHS. 
— From Harper Ba 
: g time my hyacinths abode 
| cerement-swathing gloom ; 


iy they fill with spicy breath 
1 light of lovliest bloom 


hamber where my darling sits, 
\ | cheer her darkened room 
S it of shadowy cell full oft 


00 reams forth a golden ray 

.00 . lo show the path our feet shall tread, 
(o smooth a doubtful way, 

And evermore, fast following night, 
Comes on the kindling day. 


Dear lis le garden preachers, who 

” a Such tender lessons speak, 

: e meaning of my hyacinths 

Is never far to seek : 

You give the sorrowing sympathy, 
And strength you give the weak 





THE PINEAPPLE SEASON. 


THE birdseye or strawberry pine 
apple is now in market; it is 
acid, but excellent fruit for al! 
ilinary purposes except for pre 
The cultivation of the 
ineapple in 
\. Y. Tribune has never been Car- 
red on in this country to the same 
extent it hasin England. rhere, 
since early in the eighteenth century, 
the hothouse fruit has become a 
regular article of the market, though 
seldom sold for less than £1 apiece. 
English gardeners have even im- 
proved the fruit and produced new 
varieties, like the Queen Annes and 
Ripleys, which in their turn have 
been sent back to the tropics and 
raised there in open-air gardens. 
Wise ones say the perfection of 
the hothouse pine is due to the fact 
that it is ripened on the plant and is 
never picked until it is thoroughly 
matured and luciously ripe. The 
pineapples brought from the West 
indies are necessarily picked green 
and allowed to ripen during their 
passage. Some fruit bear this treat- 
ment; the pear of our temperate 
zone is insipid if it is allowed to 
ripen on the tree, but acquires sweet- 
ness and flavor if picked green and 
ripened in the dark recesses of a 
Properly aired fruit room. The 
banana reaches a stage of incipient 
decay before it becomes thoroughly 
meliow if left on the tree. In the 
tropics it is generally picked green 


serving. 


hothouses, says the 














a ind ripened, like the pear, in the 
ag 1 
in dark. 
¥ hose persons who have lived in 
i the tropics declare that the inland- 


grown pineapples are far sweeter 
than those picked near the coast, 
which are the only ones sent to the 
Northern market. One of the great- 
est obstacles inthe way of the green- 
house cultivation of the pineapple is 
that it is an epiphyte, or true air 
plant. The only familiar plant that 
's botanically related to the sweet 
Pineapple is the Tillandsia, or the 
long black ‘ moss,’ which is no moss 
at all, but a swaying air plant that 
clothes all the Southern forests as 
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far north as the Dismal Swamp of 
Virginia with a mysterious veil. 
When its weird, exceptional habits 
and growth are taken into account, 
the success of the English hothouse 
growers of the pineapple becomes 
the more astonishing. It must be 
acknowledged that these artificially 
grown pineapples are the only 01.es 
that fulfil the promise of sweetness 
contained in the fragrance of the 
fruit. 

[In the latter part of May pineapples 
of the same variety as those raised in 
English hothouses arrive from 
Havana gardens. They are thé best 
pines that come to the city, but 
hardly equal to those grown in the 
hothouses. Whether this failure is 
due to neglect in Cuban culture or 
to the salt air of the island it is im 
possible to say. The birdseye pine 
apple possesses all the fragrance of 
the sweetest fruit, and the beautiful 
red hue of the strawberry, but the 
flavoris acid and a disappointment 
when served fresh 

It is an excellent fruit, however, 
to cook, and makes a most delicious 
boiled pudding when compounded 
with a dainty batter worthy of the 
delicacy of the fruit. It takes some 
refinement of method to make this 
pudding. 

Put in a porcelain-lined saucepan 
a half pint cup of milk with two 
rounded tablespoonfuls of butter. 
Have ready one and three-quarters 
cups of well-sifted pastry flour. Stir 
the milk to melt the butter, while it 
heats, and the moment it boils stir 
in the flour and continue to stir the 
paste until it ‘cleaves from’ the pan 
and does not stick to the finger. Let 
it cool about two minutes, then add 
the yolks of three eggs, and after 
this twotablespoonfuls of sugar and 
add half of a half-pint cup of milk. 
When the paste is smooth,add finally 
the whites of three eggs beaten toa 
stiff froth. 

The pineapple should be ready 
peeled, cut in fine bits and boiled 
up in its juice for about five minutes. 
Canned pineapple can be used for 
this purpose in winter, or when fresh 
fruit cannot be had. ‘Butter wella 
two-quart pudding mould, strew it 
thickly with sugar and shake out 
any loose sugar. Pour in about an 
inch of the paste on the bottom, 
add a layer of pineapple and con- 
tinue the layers until the mould is 
half-full, It will require one smal] 
strawberry ‘pine’ for this pudding. 

As soon as the mould is ready 
cover it and put it in a pot half full 
of boiling water; cover the pot. 
Boil the pudding steadily an hour 
and a half, and at the end of this 
time take it out of the pot and set 
itin the oven without the cover in 
order to brown ita little. It should 
be of the most delicate. spongelike 
consistency, and should nearly fill 
the mould when done. 

Serve it at once, after turning it 
out, with a sauce flavored with kirsh, 
if convenient, though sherry may be 
used. Make a syrup of a cup of 
sugar and a pint of water. When it 
boils add a tablespoonful of corn- 
starch diluted with a quarter of a cup 
of cold water, and when it boils 
again a wineglass of kirsh or half a 
cup of sherry. 

Pineapple with rice makes another 
delicate and delicious spring dessert. 
Put a pint of milk on the fire to boil. 
The moment it boils add a scant 
third of a cup of well-washed rice 
and half a teaspoonful of salt. Let 
the rice cook in a double boiler in 
the milk for half an hour. At the 
end of this time butter a two-quart 
mould. Add two eggs well beaten 
and three tablespoonfuls of granu- 
lated sugar to the boiled rice. Put 


an inch layer of this prepared rice 
in the bottom of the mould, then 
add a layer of stewed pineapples 
and continue the layers. Set the 
pudding mould, when all the rice 
and pineapple are put in, into a pan 
of hot water and put it in a moder- 
ately hot oven to cook for half an 
hour. 

Serve it with either the  kirsh 
sauce, adding two tablespoonfuls of 
candied fruits chopped in bits, or 
use the following sauce: Mix one 
even tablespoonful of flour and one 
teaspoonful of cornstarch in half a 
cup of milk. Add two eggs that 
have been well beaten, and then a 
pint of boiling milk, stirring it in 
slowly. Put the mixture on the fire, 
and the moment it boils add a wine. 
glass of sherry. 

The Germans make the most de 
licious pancakes by adding stewed 
pineapples to a plain pancake batter 
of eggs, flour and milk. Pour out 
the batter into a large buttered fry 
ing-pan that is large enough to cook 
itall. ‘The pan should be at least 
twelve inches in diameter, and the 
batter thin. When the batter has 
been poured in the pan cover it at 
once with stewed pineapples and 
dredge them with powdered sugar. 
Put the pan into a quick oven and 
let the cake bake for seven minutes. 
Cut the cake into triangular pieces 
like pie when it is served. 





SCRIPTURE CAKE, 

NE of the most novel and 

original devices has had birth 

in a churchwoman’s brain. Itisa 

recipe for scripture cake, which is 

destined to impart considerable 

Biblical instruction to the one con 

cocting the mixture, and never fails 

to largely increase the church funds 

when put on sale at fairs or other 
social functions. 

The proper ingredients will be 
found by carefully following the 
recipe here given : 

RECIPE FOR SCRIPTURE CAKE. 


Four and a half cups of 1 Kings, 
iv, 22. 
One and a half cups of Judges, v, 
25. (Last clause. ) 

Two cups of Jeremiah, vi, 20. 
(Sugar.) 

Two cups of I Samuel, xxx, 12. 
(Raisins. ) 

Two cups of Nahum, iii, 12. 

One cup of Numbers, xvii, 8. 

Two tablespoons of I Samuel, xiv, 
25. 

Season to taste of II Chronicles, 
iX, 9. 
F Six of Jeremiah, xvii, 11. 

A pinch of Leviticus, ii, 13. 

Half cup of Judges, iv, 19. 
clause.) 

Two teaspoonfuls of Amos iv, 5. 
(Baking powder.) 

Follow Solomon’s prescription for 
making a good boy, Proverbs, xxiii, 
14, and you will have a good cake. 


(Last 


HIS is the moment when furs 
are being relegated to a Sum- 

mer seclusion. It is well known 
that the hot Spring sun is more dis- 
astrous to a seal sacque or cape 
than a whole Winter’s wear, and it 
is the wise woman who does not ex- 
pose her handsome fur garment to 
its ardent beams. An excellent 
plan to keep furs and woolens from 
the invasion of those destroying 
pests, moths, is to look them over 
in a strong light and beat them 
thoroughly till not an egg can re- 
main. Then pack away in a clean, 
tight barrel, whose interior has been 





SAPOLIO: 


It 


carefully pasted over with news- 
paper. When the barrel is full, 
paste over the top a double thick- 
ness of newspaper, taking care that 
no single aperture is left anywhere 
for the entrance of the insect. A 
board or thick pasteboard may be 
laid over the top, merely to protect 
the papercover. If the barrel can 
stand where nothing will be likely 
to fall upon it the extra cover is 
not needed. 


LACK lace which looks shabby 
can be revived by being 
washed in strong tea, which should 
be tepid; squeeze the lace well in 
the tea, then rinse it in fresh tea, 
and let it remain for about an 
hour; then remove and _ carefully 
squeeze the lace; spread it evenly 
ona cloth and beat it between the 
hands to abstract the moisture. 
Spread the lace out, right side down- 
ward, on a sheet of common fools- 
cap paper, placed on the ironing 
sheet ; carefully pull out the points 
of the lace with a pin, then cover 
with more paper, and iron until per- 
fectly smooth and dry. If it is 
necessary that the lace should be 
slightly stiffened, add a little gum 
arabic, which has been previously 
dissolved, to the tea. 





M* husband, said a physician’s 

wife not longago, chanced to 
see one day some molds of jelly set 
to cool outside the window,. They 
were uncovered as they were out of 
reach of anything, 

He asked me, ‘Is it your custom 
to cool your jelly uncovered ?” 

I was obliged to say it was. 

Then he said, “Do you know 
when we medical men want to 
secure minute organisms for invest 
igations we expose gelatine to the 
air or where germs are, and it 
quickly attracts, and holds them? 
Cool your jelly if you will, but cover 
it with a piece of muslin.” 





Very heavy, almost lusterless 
satin ribbon, in solid color and 
finished at the edge with a little 
roll, seems a relief from the crush of 
colors and the crispness of taffeta 
that has been everywhere lately. 
This new satin is flexible but not 
crisp. 


THE NORWICH LINE. 


The water route of the Norwich 
Line between New London and New 
York is entirely within Long Island 
Sound, thus avoiding the rough 
water and sea-sickness incidental 
to ‘outside lines.’ The dining- 
saloon on these steamers is on the 
upper deck, insuring plenty of light 
and air. ‘The staterooms are $1 and 
¢2 according to size and location, 
and accommodate two or more 
persons. Always ask for tickets via 
this line at the ticket offices for 
New York, Philadelphia, Washing- 
ton, Baltimore, Harrisburg and all 
points south and west. Christian 
Endeavor members and delegates 
and their friends who contemplate 
attending the convention of the 
United Societies to be held in Wash- 
ington next July should have in 
mind the advantages of this route in 
making their arrangements. 

For Over Fifty Years 
Mrs. Winstow’s Soo1 nine Syrup has been used b 
millions of mothers for their children teething. It 
soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all n, 


cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for Dia 


nty-Five Cents « bottle. Sold by all 
went roughout f world, Be sure and ask for 
Mrs. Winstow’s Sooruine Syrup. 


THE POT CALLED THE KETTLE 
LACK BECAUSE THE HOUSEWIFE 
DID'NT USE 
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IMITATION, 


VERY now and then the papers 
come out with some glaring 
instance of plagiarism. One artist 
has copied, more or less exactly, the 
composition of a picture by some 
other artist and has exhibited this 
picture as being his own idea. This 
is of course bad and cannot be 
enough deplored. I knew of a 
young artist who carried the matter 
to an extreme. He used, in the 
school or out in the fields, to put his 
easel as nearly as possible behind 
the easel of some other painter. 
Then, instead of copying the model 
or the landscape, he devoted him 
self to copying the other fe!low's 
picture, stroke by stroke, tone after 
tone. When he had a Salon picture 
to paint, he would make the vilest 
scrawl of a sketch; then he would 
go around to some comrade, who 
was considered strong at composi 
tion, and whisper, “ I say, old chap, 
I wish you’d tell me what you think 
of that.’”” The oldchap would rouse 
himself up, look at the sketch and 
then drawl, ‘* Well, | wouldn't have 
al/ the figures in the left hand 
corner, you know; it makes the 
thing lack balance.” Our 
would say, “I don’t quite under- 
stand what you mean.” Then, 
thrusting a pencil into the innocent 
mentor’s hand, ‘** Here, just show 
" The other would begin to 


hero 


me.” 
draw, get interested in the subject, 
and in half an hour would have 
made quite a passable composition. 
Then our friend would sketch in the 
composition, select the best draughts 
man about, and as far as possible go 
through the same comedy with 
him. And _ so, too, with the paint- 


This is of course intolerable. Yet 
imitation is, in itself, a good thing. 
I will venture to say that all good 
art depends as much on imitation as 
on originality ; indeed, that origin- 
ality cannot exist without a conscious 
ground-work of imitation. I remem- 
ber Anquetin, one of the cleverest 
and certainly one of the most 
original of the younger men in 
Paris, used consciously and with 
malice aforethought to imitate first 
one man, then another. One year I 
remember it was the Japanese; a 
couple of years later it was Manet. 
Yet through all this the latent origi- 
nality of the man forced its way. 
The pictures were not at all as if 
painted by the Japanese or by 
Manet. Simply he had preserved in 
them some of the good things of 
these others; but the quality of the 
work remained his own. 

Every young artist gropes 
about for a long while for any ade- 
quate mode of expression. At last 
he takes the work of some man he 
admires, imitates it and learns a way 
of saying at least something. Then, 
having got that, he begins to see 
that certain of the master’s ways are 
not necessary to him, the pupil; 
that they do not, in fact, express 
his personality ; so he drops those. 
Also he finds that his own idiosyn- 
cracies are beginning to find means 
of expression. He cultivates those, 
if heis wise. But he never could 
have done anything at all, if he had 
not taken, as the basis of his work, 
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the method which that other had 
arrived at. 

All art has, in fact, developed in 
this way. The Greeks imitated the 
Egyptians, the 
Greeks. Yet these arts have none 
the less originality. rhis 
manner of the old studio. 
‘prentice hand’ learnt 
in the studio of 


Ghirlandago. 


Renaissance the 


was the 
he boy 
his method 
Verrochio or of 
Later on, his technique 
being sure, his individuality asserted 
itself and he became Da Vinci or 
Michael Angelo. No one thinks of 
saying the Renaissance 
not Quite the 
they were the most original 


men were 


original. contrary, 

of men 
Yet all of them learnt their mééer in 
some one else's studio. 

One of our 
tors told me that he was fo1 
time floundering in a 
despond. At last he selected 
man work he admired, 
imitated, as far 
method. \t 
out, ‘ Imitator 
particular claim of personality as 
serted itself, and he 
the most draughts 
men, himself imitated by others 


best known illustra 
a long 
slough of 
one 
and 
ible, the 


everyone 


whose 
as he was 
first cried 


gradu illy the 


but 


became one of 
original of our 


Raphael is a first-rate example of 
this theory. lo begin with, he was 
a pupil of Perugino, and his earliest 
pictures were so closely copied from 
that master of stiffness that it is 
hard to tell such work from 
gino’s. Then he went to 


Peru 
Florence 
and there was immensely impressed 
by the frescos of Masaccio, but still 
more so by the huge works of 
Michael Angelo and of Da Vinci 
which were then being done. Mix 
equal parts of Da Vinci and of 
Angelo, stir in a little amiable weak- 
ness, and you have Raphael. At 
the last of his life, personal charac- 
teristics began to assert themselves. 
Had he lived twenty years longer, 
who can tell the results ? 

Rubens—surely one of the most 
original of men, the founder of a 
great system-method of painting— 
was a great copyist. He copied a 
great part of Mantegna’s noble 
cartoons, the Triumph of Caesar. He 
even tried to copy Da Vinci—-how 
much against his honest, healthy 
brain, the result shows. These ex- 
cursions simply taught him to under- 
stand the limits and _ possibilities of 
his art the better; but as to their 
unduly influencing him, who dare 
say that the art of Rubens in the 
least resembles that of Mantegna or 
of Da Vinci? 

Manet, who well might have revo- 
lutionized painting, began by imita 
ting Velasquez in a number of beau- 
tiful portraits—the Boy with the 
Sword, the Absinthe Drinker, etc. 
In this way he gained a perfectly 
solid, sane technique. Later, he 
branched out into researches of 
light and color; but the old facility 
and strength of execution were still 
there and remained to the last. In 
him again, then, we find the learn- 
ing of another man’s method and 
then embroidering one’s own peculi- 
arities upon it. 

The truth is, everyone imitates 
whether he knows it or not. The 
fact that the imitation is uncon- 
scious does not make it any the less 
imitation. Lots of young men who 


are always talking about their fear 
of losing their originality have as 
yet no originality to lose; they are 
simply practising the result of a lot 
of vague and chaotk which 
they've received here or there during 
their life. Ruskin says (for Ruskin 
sometimes says a good thing) that 
there 
tion. 


ideas 


is no such thing as imagina 
What we call imagination is 
simply the piecing together of hun 
dreds of detached impressions we've 
recely ed 
form. 

ideas ; 


into a 
And SO, 
there 


new kaleidoscopic 
with original 
none from. the 
whole cloth, simply the more logical 


minds see how 


too, 


are 


time, place, environ- 
ment, must modify an old idea and 
make it 
Strange. 

The rule that men should make in 
imitation should be never to 


appear something new anc 


imitate 
another’s workexcept when one feels 
nature very strongly suggested by it 
Don’t imitate a thing because it 

but because 
in looking at it 
that 


chic or clever, or ‘ fly,’ 
gives you much 
the same emotion you receive 
from nature itself. 
It was in this way that Constable 
the 


pictures 


Frenchmen. 
were 


influenc ed 
of his 
Paris. 


oome 
exhibited in 
saw them; was 
much struck and moved by them, 


Delacroix 


and after studying them a long time 
went home and almost entirely re 
painted his Massacre at Scio. Yet 
the Massacre at Scio doesn’t look a 
bit like any of work : 
simply struck with 
qualities of light and bril 


which seems d to him to sug 


Constable's 
Delacroix was 
certain 
liancy 
ature than did his own 


gest n more 


work So as far as was possible, he 
appropriated these qualities 

And herein lies the difference be 
tween Delacroix with the Romanti 
cists and all Classicists. The Classi 
imitate only 


Raphael, the 


cists certain people 
debased period of 
Greek art, etc. These they will en 
you to imitate; nay, you 
imitate them. But bad luck 
to you if you pick out some other 
fellow to imitate, as Velasquez or 
Franz Hals. Then you are either a 
rank plagiarist (though they, copy- 
ing also, are not called so); or else, 
if they've not heard of the man 
copied—which is most likely—you 
show dangerous or 
tendencies. 

The the truest Classi 
cists, for Classicism is of necessity 
sterile. The mere act of producing 
necessitates some originality, and 
Ingres, wholly against his will, was 
one of the most original spirits of 
his time. But your critic is the true 
Classicist. He has of course never 
seriously studied nature; he has, 
however, seen some pictures; so he is 
obliged to judge each new picture by 
former pictures he has seen, and if 
it’s not like ones he has enjoyed it 
is to him a bad picture. _If it’s too 
much like them, it’s ‘ plagiarism.’ 
The word plagiarism, indeed, makes 
for him an admirable stick to beat a 
with. The only reason he 
doesn’t accuse people more often of 
it, isthat he really knows so little of 
the subject of pictures on which he 
is talking, that he often does not 
perceive that such a picture is in- 
fluenced by So-and-So—indeed, did 
not know that So-and-So had ever 
existed. 

‘ C'est imiter aussi que de planter des 
choux.’ Just the same sort of criti- 
cism, only so much better written, 
can be found in Grimm’s or Diderat’s 
Salons of a hundred years ago. I 
don’t mean for a moment to insinuate 
that our critics consciously imitate 
these men, because they probably 
didn’t know they wrote art criti- 
cisms ; but I do mean that the cry of 


courage 
must 


revolutionary 


critics are 


dog 
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viarism ’ is 
itself and 
‘chestnut.’ 


as old 


therefore 


And, by the way, it 


ous that 


, 


these good “ilterat 
the worst offenders in 
We have virgil 
right and left and blandly sa) 
improved on what he took ; S 
peare doing the same thing ; M 
proudly saying, ‘/e prends » 
rill very 
there has hardly been an | 
play on the boards, the plot of 
was not taken either from 
or from a German play. 
And quite right it is that writ 
should do so. Let them take thei 
good where they find it. But 
artists too, if you please. Arts! 
be cumulative, all of good that has 
been, and a little froth of individu 
ality on top. Don’t let’s hears 
much of those ugly words, plagiarism 
and imitation and stealing. Let the 
pot take care how it calls the kett 
black. Let those who live in 
houses beware of shying stones 
young artist came to Bostor 
the other day; exhibited a number 
of very interesting canvases. | 
with, one of our critics stands fort! 
“Yes, yes, very well; but it’s ; 
he ever saw Whistler’s work ; 
had not, then we might be prepared 
to take him for himself, not 
imitator.”” Well, there is no doubt 
that the young man was influenced 
by Whistler, directly or indire tly 
no intelligent young painter of toda) 
is uninfluenced by him. — But the; 
are no whit more indlaenced by Wh 
tler than was Whistler by Velasqu 
and the Japanese. Velasquez ' 
just as much influenced by Tint 
retto and Herrera. Tintoretto was 
as much by Titian; Titian | 
Giorgione and the Bellinis. And 
it goes. You can find no 
gent artist, no matter how origina 
his art and mind are, who hasn 
been strongly influenced by some 
other artist. He has taken his ow? 
wherever he found it. 
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pk. CHANDLER ON THE LAW OF GRAV- 
ITATION, 

| the meeting last week of the 

A Boston Scientific Soc ety, the 

s for the past year rendered in 


eports and the newly elected 

ok their seats with brief 

1eS. Three papers were pre 

sented, the first of which, by Dr. S 


ndler, was a question as to 

solute truth of Newton's law 
itation. 

the present condition of physi 


ence, said the speaker, and 


5 uly that branch of it which 
ersally conceded to be in the 
dvanced stage of pertection, 

istronomy, such a question 

s may seem foolish, and the 
suggestion of doubt about an 
itive answer as one bordering 

ire sensationalism. Chis, how 
ver, is not so. Certain recent de 


ments in the mechanics of the 
solar system have brought the ques 
to the surface for re-examina- 
I have thought that the topic 
be of interest and capable of 
tation before this Society 
Newtonian law of gravitation 
most brilliant generalization 
dern science. \s every on 
s, it can be stated in two lines 
pe, thus Every particle of 
r is attracted by every other, 
force dire¢ tly proportion i] 
inversely as the 
square of the distance. 


law is, its application to the 


ts mass, and 


Simple as 


heavenly bodies accounts for thei 
nutual reactions upon one another, 
1s manifested in their accurately 
bserved motions covering centuries 


t 


of time, complicated as these mo- 


tions are. It outruns observation 
itself, furnishing unfailing predic 
tion of their future motions. It 


brings to light slight and obscure 
disturbances of these movements, 
hitherto unknown, which are con- 
firmed by observation when thus 
once revealed purely by mathemati 
ul analysis. So generally has the 

idence of mathematical 
mers been thus justified, in the num 


} 


astrono 


erless instances afforded by experi- 


ence, that this law is accepted as 
ractically rigorous and universal. 
But is it abs slutely so? This we do 
not know, and I will try to show 
whi 


[he considerations which create 


loubt about the strictly rigorous 


truth of the law have been made the 
subject of some interesting investi- 
gations within the past few years by 


eminent  fellow-countrymen, 
Profs. Halland Newcomb. I will try 
| make a simple and clear state- 
tofthem. On the supposition 
t the force of gravitation varies 
from the exact inverse square of the 
distance by a very minute amount — 
ther words, that the exponent 2, 
h expresses the square, should 
be not 2, but 2.0001—the error of 
he assumption of Newton’s laws 
would quickly manifest itself in the 
predictions of the motions of some 
of the most rapidly moving bodies 
ur solar system. It would, how- 
ever, requirea considerable error to 
be detected in the slow motions of 
the outer planets. 
his subject is not a new one en- 
tirely. Newton himself not only ex- 
amined it in his Principia, but pointed 
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out that the direction of the major 
axis, or longest dimension, of the 
lipse which a planet describes 
about the sun, would not be. fixed ; 
but that the point 
which is the end of that axis near 
est the sun — Since 


his time the matter has been dis 





peribelion 
would move. 


cussed in various treatises on mathe 
matics. 

It is true that such a motion may 
also be produced by the disturbing 
influence of other planets. But af 
ter allowing for the operation of 
theseforces,it wasfound by LeVerriet 
about forty years ago that there was a 
deviation of theory from observa 
ion, in the case of the planet Met 
cury, amounting to about eight sec 
onds of arc in a_ century, a quantity 
having the eccentricity as a factor. 
Since the eccentricity of Mercury’s 
orbit is about one-fifth, this is equi 
alent to saying that the axis of the 
orbit revolves, ina century, about 
forty seconds more than Newton’s 
law will explain. Newcomb has 
shown that a similar discrepancy ex 
ists, in the case of Mars, of about 
These 
quantities are in truth very minute, 
but the precision of moderna 


eight seconds in a century. 


astron 
omy will not permit them to be ig 
nored, without an unceasing search 
for the cause until it is discovered. 

Prof. Hall accordingly undertook 
to examine what correction Newton’s 
law of gravitation would require to 
satisfy observation. He found in 
the case of Mercury that if, instead 
of the exponent —2 exactly, we as 
sume —2.00000016, Mercury’s _ or- 
bit will rotate just as observation 
shows that it does. But he further 
finds, analytically, that the position 
of the plane of the orbit in space 
will not be affected by any such 
change. This brings up a new diffi- 
culty. Newcomb’s investigations 
show that the place where the orbit 
of Venus crosses that of the earth 
varies about ten seconds in a cen 
tury differently from what Newton’s 
law would make it do. Neither of 
these contradictionscan be explained 
by error in the observations or in 
the masses of the planets assumed 
in the calculations. The upshot is 
that, while the hypothesis of a 
deviation from Newton's law will 
explain some of the outstanding 
phenomena, it will not do so for all. 
It ought to be understood, of course, 
that Prof. Hall’s interesting hypoth- 
esis was not advanced by him 
with an idea that it ought to be ac- 
cepted, but merely as a tentative 
suggestion of a possibility, which 
should inculcate caution in assum- 
ing that the law of universal gravi- 
tation is necessarily or demonstrably 
true, even within the limits of the 
solar system. 

There is another hypothesis which 
might, a priori, provide the explana- 
tion of these anomalies; namely, 
that there exist in the solar system 
some unknown arrangements of mat- 
ter, sufficient in mass and suita- 
bly placed to cause them. Prof. 
Newcomb has advanced and exam- 
ined this hypothesis, and has ar- 
rived at a similarly negative result. 
The possibility of a non-spherical 
arrangement of matter within the 


sun’s body, as well as that of the ex- 
istence of matter in sufficient mass, 


like a ring of asteroids “or gaseous 
substances, immediately surround- 
ing the sun, near its surface, he con- 
siders to be equally inconsistent 
with the established measures of the 
solar dimensions. If placed at some 
distance from the sun, but inside 
of the orbit of Mercury, he finds 
that such a hypothetical ring as will 
account for the motion of Mercury’s 
perihelion will result in case of Mars 
in a deviation of but a small fraction 
of that actually shown by observa- 
tion. 

if the hypothetical matter were 
supposed to be concentrated into a 
single planet, in all likelihood it 
could not have remained undiscov- 
ered. If further we suppose the 
matter in question to extend to or 
beyond the orbit of the earth, like 
that which causes by reflection the 
zodiacal light, it would affect the 
planes of the orbits of Mercury and 
Venus in a direction opposite to 
that observed. ‘his and other dif- 
ficulties make all these hypotheses, 
is well as that of a ring of asteroids 
between Mercury and Venus, unten- 
able, in Prof. Newcomb’s judgment. 

In thus endeavoring to translate 
the results of Hall’s and Newcomb’s 
researches, while | may not have 
made the matter entirely compre 
hensible, it is, | think, quite plain 
that, whilethe Newtonian law may 
be proved by experience to be true 
to a very high degree of approxima- 
tion withinthe limits of the solar 
system we haveno warrant for as 
suming that we know it to be ex- 
actly true. While for practical pur- 
poses, even in the most refined cal 
culations, we commit no appreciable 
error in adopting it as rigorously 
true, we have no logical demonstra 
tion that it is so. Nor indeed should 
we be in this position, even if the 
excessively minute anomalous mo- 
tions of which we have spoken 
could be traced to the operation of 
known entirely consistent 
with the law of gravitation as enun- 
ciated by Newton. We should still 
have to rest on the extreme simplic- 
ity and beauty of the law, towards 
which all the observed facts con 
verge, as the main ground of pre- 
sumption ofits absolute truth. 

Going outside the domain of the 
sun, intothe region of the stellar 
systems, we find a necessity for a 
still more startling correction of our 
common ideas on the subject of the 
universality of the law of gravitation; 
for here we are bereft of any other 
argument than mere analogy to 
prove that Newton’s law prevails at 
all ininter-stellar space. This may 
seem to be an extreme statement to 


forces, 


those who have heard of the faithful ~ 


manner in which the components of 
double stars appear to perform their 
revolutions in obedience to the cal- 
culations founded upon the same 
principles and formulas by which we 
bind the planets to their appointed 
courses. But it is nevertheless 
true. The argument is a familiar 
one to astronomers, and universally 
accepted by them. I cannot here 
go into it in detail, from the nature 
of the subject, which involves 
mathematics for its exposition. But 
some idea may be given in general 
language, to convey an understand- 
ing of the nature of the difficulty. 
All that we really know of the mo- 
tions of the double stars about each 
other—and we know even that only 
approximately, on account of the 
relatively large errors in the meas- 
ures—is that the components of 
these systems trace about each 
other ellipses on the face of the 
sky. But, in order to infer what the 
actual motions in space are, we have 
to make broad assumptions. If we 


assume that the focus of the ob- 
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served ellipse is the centre of mo- 
tion as we know it to be in the solar 
system, we beg the whole question. 
lf we assume the centre of the 
ellipse to be the centre of motion, 
we can equally well satisfy the ob- 


but this implies a 


There are, indeed, several laws by 


virtue of which a star can describe 
an ellipse about a centre of force. 


By making a special assumption we 
arrive at the law of Newton. At 
present we are powerless in the face 
of this theoretical difficulty. In the 
future. by observations which will 
enable us to measure accurately 
that part of the motion of a star 
which is in the line of our vision— 
and for this indeed the means are 
now known and _ practicable—we 
shall be able to demonstrate that 
the Newtonian law does actually 
prevail among the stars; and the 
term ‘universal’ which we now ap- 
ply toit will be reasonably appro- 
priate. But even then we shall be 
a long way from the demonstration, 
from experience, that it is there 
rigorous, even in the sense in which 
we can properly use that term in the 
solar system. 

Of course it will be understood 
that no sane astronomer doubts 
that one precise, universal law of 
force animates the whole visible uni- 
verse, and that its action regulates 
perfectly the motion of every indi- 
vidual body therein contained, or 
that Newton’s expression for that 
law is the real one. But we are far 
from the absolute proof of it. 
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threat. Some of them were ruffians, to betterissues. And — ‘reversibly h a to & she fe ie oy ward her ‘young man’ is of an it 
manqués Only through lack of oppor. speaking the Bill Sykes who has . 5 aad a cael : Mar oats a , ferior toward a superior. Wher 
: : : . ay Camere Froulc ) OTE é 
tunity; some, grotesque jesters; done the very worst with himself in- ni agerie |” a <i Tonk walking with him Sunday after 
‘ eng - OROTHY LuNDT. hth 
some, humble, homely, quaint phil- stead of the rough best very likely she is humbly receptive. She 
osophers. And so with every other chances it next time as the bull-dog. mits herself no assertion or p! 
class; like family characteristics, Sometimes it seems as if the words THE COMPLEXION. ences. Ifthe young man it 
queerly shaping’ themselves to ex- that Christians quote as those of PRING gowns and hats and mightiness chooses to make 
press widely differing individuali- Authority might havea bigger mean- waists will only be an aggrava- remark, she smiles. If he questiot 
ties.” ing than their accepted theological tion unless they make you seem _ she shakes her head or sighs a mono 
“QO dear yes! There’s a deal one. ‘From himthathath not,shall prettier and youngerandfresherand syllable. If he wishes to sit d 
of human nature in a Dog Show! be taken away even that which he happier for the wearing of them, she sits down. If he desires t 
Same sort of ‘course of human seemeth to have,’ for instance. Peo- and they will not do any of this _ her, she lets herself be kissed. 
events’ that you runacross in every- ple who ‘seem from their outward unless smooth skin and good color accepts everything as from a 
day life, too. As I was surveying Shape to have humanity, but ‘have invite emphasis. That the eyes of the deity may 
the landscape o’er, at Mechanics’ it not’ in any of its high essentials, The cold morning bath, which be offended, she is gowned 
Hall, the other day, Isawthe ugliest from them, perhaps, some time, the 
7? 7 > ™ ° F . : 
bull-bug in the show— unkempt, misleading seeming will be taken 


UR Bee 


perhaps is too much of ashockin best. Half her headiscovered \ 
winter time, may beindulged into woolly curls, protected from 

blear-eyed, prophetically clothed in  @Way, and they will look the thing advantage now. breezes and the fog by the 
a brimstone-colored blanket, and by they essentially are.” Two-thirds finest olive oil to one- consecrated fashion. Her flaring 
a delicate irony on the part of her —‘That’s a queer, but, as you’ third good alcohol makes an excel- hat, covered with cheap flowers, '5 
god-fathers and god-motherschrist- say, decently probable philosophy. lent ointment. It may beapplied  airily pinned on the neckward slope 
ened ‘Maid Mischief.’ I saw this Then you'd fancy the good, inade- all over freely just after the bath, of her head. With no coquetry 
undelectable lady deliberately scram- quate folk who remind you of the oil rubbed in thoroughly. No other than this pluming of her pé! 
ble up the side of her partition-wall\ ‘animals had just graduated into application is more healing for the son does she attempt to pleas: 
reach over into the next kennei, and humanity from being animals; and face. The alcohol takes away all future lord. 
viciously and gratuitously bite her the bad animal-suggesting folk were gummy feeling from the oil, and the Inevitably the man _ scorns the 
neighbor, a serious, philosophical on their way downinto thesuggested oil keeps the alcohol from stinging. woman’s intellectual life. An Eng 
brindle, who was looking out to take shape?” Use freely on the face, wiping off ish settlement worker said to m™é, 
the air. There is alimit to philoso- —“That’s right. And one withasoft cloth, and then rubbing when I remonstrated at his having 
phy,if one happens to be a bull-dog; doesn't look far for convincing in- with the hands till all the oily effect a Sunday afternoon meeting for men 
and the brindle’s eyes turned green, stances. I know agentleman,who is gone. If this is done several only: “If I said bring your wives 
and he made some hoarse remarks is almost guife a pig. It really timesat night before retiring, theoil and daughters, the men would no 
of the sort not, probably, set down seems, don’t you know, as if, to dea eachtime being applied freely and come. It would be impossible [0! 
in canine prayer-books. And then pig, he wouldn't have todo anything then wiped away thoroughly, the me to convince them that the mere 
came along the kennel-master and _ so dignified as to die, but only, some . skin will be not only softened but presence of the women need 0° 
proceeded to beat—‘Maid Mis- day, just undress and go downon thoroughly cleansed. This is the make our meeting only fit [0 
chief?’ O! nota little bit! The all fours for good and all; and he'd first essential to improvement. babes.” 
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HATS, GOWNS AND SHIRT-WAISTS. 


|.L the shops are making ribbon 
A collars while you wait if vou 
wait long enough; but alas! in 
st of the shops the idea of a 
risa strip of ribbon at one end 
ich is made a bow. he bow 
tty, but the set of it on the end 
ybon is uncertain, and there 

» hooks and no eyes and 
gh the bow may look pleasant, 
is only disappointment and 

we in store when at home you try 
ce it to a collar by turning 
iying other end in and getting 

ks and eyes to meet, and the col 

| 


to be the right length, and when 


y 
7 


pade to present the bow in ship 


ipe exactness at the back. Some 
ew places, the ribbon store on 
mple place, for instance, really 
sake accollar. ‘The bow is separate, 
ilar is fitted, and finished, and 
iplete with hooks and eyes, and 


So, investigate 


bow sewed on. 
tle and don’t lose your head in 
midst of the bristling bows pre 
ted frueit is that ribbon col 
irs are being worn a good deal 
remember, 
ind in the little Summer place 


Summer is nearly 


where nearly all the folks one knows 
eally go for the Summer, these bits 
llars and things will seem very 
etty and fresh and = summery. 
ind you will not seem half as tired 
em in July, as you are now that 
the shop windows are full of 


The absence of m de shades in 
millinery is notable, when so many 
f the batter class tailor-made gowns 
ire along the mode and putty color 
ngs. If with such a gown on you 
uttempt to match a hat, or harmon 
ize a hat, you will find every diffi 
culty. ‘They are wearing brown.’ 
the milliner will say with some sev 
erity, unmoved by the apparent and 
ndisputable fact that cinnamon or 
tobacco brown present unpleasant 
contrast to mode color. She has 
still less respect for your wishes 
when you convey to her, as delicately 
as m Ly be, that the august and mys 
terious ‘they,’ in awe of whom we 
are all supposed to stand, is not 
your authority in matters of dress. 
And then she says that ‘nobody 
asks for mode this season.’ Here 
your questions must of course take 
another line, or you are convicted. 
There is a little hat store called La 
Vogue, on Washington street, where 
you will find a really choice selection 
f little hats. Correct in color and 
ngood style. The little shop is 
not a bit ambitious, but, after a 
weariful search elsewhere this little 
place is likely to prove a refuge. 
There is nothing wonderful about 
the prices; you must pay for a hat 
fyou want one that really looks 
worth while. The comfort is in get- 
ting something that does look worth 
While, 

The walking hat of the season 
seems to be rather a clumsy Alpine- 
Shaped affair of yellow smooth 
Straw, with the under brim, or a por- 
tion of it, black. A band of fitted 
velvet is about the brim, and some- 
times a black feather or so, or a 
wing is added. Color and shape 
are alike trying to any but the dis- 
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Chis com 
bination of yellow straw and black 


tinctly tailorish woman. 


seems to be usual. Like all of* Bos 
ton’s ‘fashions,’ if they exist at all, 
they are at once too usual. 

lhe wide-brimmed sailor, trimmed 
so heavily about the brim with 
bunches of flowers that one seems 
rather to be balancing on one’s 
head atray of bonnets than wearing 
a self-respecting hat, seems to be the 


new thing in sailors;’ not so very 
new, and pretty only for young folk. 
\t one ot the hatters on Washington 
street are shown some seaside 
sailors of queer openwork dull-col 
ored straw, with bandanna bands 
about the crown. ‘hese are out of 
the question of course for the city, 
but they are new and attractive for 
country wear, 

The yellow and black combina 
tion effect of straw of which | have 
spoken is shown not only in the 
walking hat of Alpine shape, but in 
little toques, with the rolled up brim 
showing black, anda roll of black 
grenadine above that, while an 
aigrette or brush of black horse hair 
stands up at one side of the front, 
the top of the hat showing yellow. 
his is nota bit new; but it is al 
most the only choice here in town 
for the woman who wants something 
small and not all over trimming, 
wear with a street dress of tailor cut. 


to 


White trimmed sailors of yellow 
Straw are also shown, and ‘they’ 
ire wearing them, Likewise were 
they last year. Indeed, the weary 
woman suspects that even the hat- 
ters, where price is supposed to 
guarantee correctness, may be guilty 
of offering first the hats left over 
from last season, that the Spring 
fever for straw may urge the hat 
buying woman to purchase now 
what she escaped last season. Then, 
in amonth or so, out will come the 
hatter with something really new, 
and possible too. Better wear your 
own last season’s hat, and wait. 

Gingham petticoats can be bought 
ready-made now, and they are very 
nice and dainty in pretty plaids. 
Soon, I dare foretell, it will seem al- 
most as out of place and bad form to 
wear a silk petticoat on the street, 
as it does now to display a lace- 
trimmed white one. Gingham or 
mohair will be the right choice. 
(And, by the way, much better a 
pretty fresh gingham than a ding: 
black mohair. A_ petticoat shoul.’ 
present a dainty contrast to the 
skirt, and be a fresh touch of 
color when the skirt is lifted. 

It’s a queer problem, presented in 
the shirt-waist market just now. 
Adjustable collars are the rule. 
White ones on colored shirts. gut 
separate collars that will adjust seem 
to be sold nowhere. Also, the. big 
stores, where shirt-waists are tried 
on, are very likely to offer shirts 
showing collars and cuffs betraying 
this trying onprocess. ‘Take a sec- 
ond look at the shirt ‘ bargain,’ 
therefore. They are very alluring, 
these stiff white collars; but will 
your girl really give them laundry 
finish ? And if she doesn’t will the 
laundryman? And if he doesn’t, is 
the shirt such a wise investment af- 
ter all? Remember all the vicissi- 


tudes of the wash-tub, through 
which a shirt-waist will have to pass 
in the Summer. 

l aminclined to regard the ad- 
justable collar as a delusion and 
worse than a snare for the average 
woman. ‘The collar that does not ad- 
just but is permanent is difficult 
enough to manage, but when to the 
misery of the tront collar button 
is added the anguish of a back 
one; when the band of the neck- 
tie can slip under the whole 
collar and against the band, 
and then push the collar off 
that back collar-button just after 
you are sure everything 1s going to 
be right this time; when the tront 
ends of the collar won’tfasten to the 
front button unless the back button 
isin place; and when the neck-tie 
will not slip under the back of the 
collar when it is held down by the 
button; and when you cannot ad- 
just the frontends ot the collar with 
the bow ot the tie in the way-—- 
when all these things are to be con- 
sidered, and the fact, too, that when 
the collar is really all in place and 
the iie holds and the bow 1s straight 
and the catch at the back seems to 
be in place, the collar itself has lost 
in your fearful struggle that purity 
and spotless white so essential to 
collars, then does one realize that 
all women are not intended to wear 
collars, and that you had better let 
the other girl have them this season. 

No stittening at all in sleeves. 
Skirts should hang without stiffen- 
ing and without taping. 

he only really practical outing 
belt is set with spikes along the 
lower edge. lhese spikes are haif 
as long as the belt is wide, and they 
turn up-close to the under side of 
the belt. When the belt is placed, 
the spikes pass through the skirt, 
just below the edge of the skirt 
band, and so hold down the belt and 
prevent the skirt band from show 
ing. 

Spangles are absolutely inadmis 
They are in 
place on summer siiks, however, 
and summer dancing dresses of silk 
will be brightened up thus. — But do 
not encourage the dealers to put 
spangles on shirt-walsts. ‘They are 
putting almost everything else on, 

It is never economy to buy cheap 
plumes. Really fine heavy ostrich 
plumes will last almost forever. Rain 
and dampness do not hurt them ;they 
will shake into curl at once, retain- 


sible on wash-goods. 


ing gloss and curve. ‘The thin 
made ostrich feather looks a cheat 
when it is new, and a more and 
more and unsuccessful cheat as it is 
longer worn, 

It is seldom safe to select pink in 
a cheap goods. No color is subject 
to so many tones as is pink, anda 
vulgar hardness and crudity of 
effect is the result of cheap dye in 
this color. Lavender and heliotrope 
and pale green often come in very 
delicate and artistic shades’ in very 
inexpensive materials. 

High boots of all kinds are offered 
at reasonable cost. They are 
planned for wheel wear, but the 
woman who does not ride may 
profit. Shoes with leather feet, the 
upper portion in cloth with corre- 
sponding leather trimmings, seem 
comfortable and will serve both the 
purpose of shoe and of legging. 
Boots are also shown lacing from 
the toe to the ankle, the fastening 
then continues at the side of the 
ankle. A pair of strap fastenings 
are set alittle higher up, between 
the ankle and knee, and at the top 
of the boot just under the knee is 
ancther strap fastening. These 
boots are quickly adjusted, and the 
fit over the instep is not subject to 


Beecham’s pills for consti- 
Get the 
book at your druggist’s and 
go by it. 


Annual! sales more than 6,000,000 bores. 


pation 1o* and 25¢. 


change by pulling the lacing from 
above when the knee and ankle 
bend. Such boots are to be highly 
recommended for country and sea- 
side use, with a skirt ankle-length 
or even a little shorter. Proper out- 
door activity demands that the dress 
should not be an obstruction to 
movement, and that activity should 
not result in embarrassing disarray 
of conventional dress. The wheel 
woman has done much in emanci- 
pating all of us from the rigid 
decrees of conventionality for out- 
door dress, 

Grenadines, in black, in white and 
in linen colors, lend themselves to 
the present fashions, specially for 
elderly folk. 

The stylish skirt may be more or 
less a swirl of pleats, but the skirt 
that never is out of style is the one 
that is full enough to hang grace- 
fully to the figure, that touches the 
floor at front and sides, and that 
sweeps atthe back alittle. This 
skirt is always graceful and feminine, 
and it is to be advised, especially 
for house-gowns. 

Buttons besprinkle everything, 
and it is not safe to consent to the 
dealers proposition that the buttons 
be removed. Each button will have 
lefta mark. Military looking little 
capes, with lines of gold braid and 
rows of gold buttons, appear in the 
windows of some very nice shops. 

Pink shirt-waists with white 
collars can not be called a novelty, 
but they may be accepted as a 
certainty. 
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ONE-HALF SIZE OF BOX. 


POZZONI’S 
COMPLEXION POWDER 


has been the standard for forty years and 
is more popular to-day than ever before. 
POZZONTS 
is the ideal complexion powder—beautifying, 
refreshing, cleanly, healthful and harmless. 
A delicate, invisible protection to the face. 
With every box of POZZONI’S a mag- 
nificent Scovill’s GOLD PUFF 
BOX is given free of charge. 
AT DRUGGISTS anp FANCY STORES. 
! 








BRADFORD ACADEMY, — f2r, “he jeer educa. 
i ‘ ion ol young women, 
Laildings unsurpassed for comfort and healthy ‘Twenty- 
five acres—twelve in grove ;lake for rowing and skating. 
Classical and general course of study ; also. preparatory 
and optional. Year commencas Sept. 11, ahs. pply to 

} IDA ©, ALLEN, Principai, Bradford, Mass 
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THE DRAMATIC WEEK BG 
Sutherland 


By E. G. 
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j.'s the ‘Tremont Theatre, during 
the week ending tonight, Mr. 
Irving and Miss Terry supported it 
must regretfully be sa: d by a less ca- 
pable company than should uphold 
the Lyceum Theatre standard, 
given a series of memorable, signifi- 
cant and delightful performances. 
‘The event of the week has of 
been the long promised performance 
of Macbeth, which has been received 
with the profoundest interest 
with enduring gratitude by all lovers 
of high dramatic art. With grati 
tude, have Shakespeare's 
noble and most picturesque tragedy 
absolutely 


have 


course 


and 


since to 


realized to sight and 
sense, if only fragmentarily so to 
mind and soul, is surely, to every 
thoughtful theatre-goer, a boon for 
which his warmest thanks are due. 
Such realization the artistic genius 
of Mr. Irving, the manager, gives us 
to thefull. I[tis the very witch-hags 
of our nightmare fancies who, on the 
blasted heath weirdly outlinedagainst 
the wild and_ flaring 
‘make themselves air, 
they vanish.’ It is the grim 
of the stern, lost centuries 
gray walls give security against the 
raging wind without, only to trap to 
treasonous death within. It is the 
clear, cold, faithful light of Scottish 
skies we see reflected from the still 
mountain tarns; the armies move 
with thronging sweep and stirring 
shield-clash the illusion of the 
strange, wild, vanished hour, is com 
pellingly and unbrokenly upon our 
senses. Hardly again in our thea- 
tric generation can we hope to see 
so noble a material presentment of a 
thing so nobly worth presenting ; 
and for this,allthanks. And because 
of this, it is matter for the greater 
regret, that the men and women for 
whose selves and whose deeds this 
perfect setting is created, this perfect 
atmosphere created, are in no 
instance wholly, in few instances 
often, the men and women Shakes- 
peare taught usto know. Mr, Irving 
is onlyat moments Afache/h; perhaps, 
the most memorable of those mo 
ments, that in which, hearing otf the 
Queen's death, his sceptre drops for 
ever from his nerveless hand, and 
his life’s ‘ brief candle’ dims toward 
a welcomed extinguishment. For 
the rest, the grefesguertes which cari- 
cature the actor’s noble self were 
never more painfully obtrusive than 
in this impersonation; and the in- 
sistent villainy with which he clothes 
Macbeth is veconci'eable by no soph- 
istry with the man of whom the 
soul that knew him best, said that 
what he would highly, that would he 
holily. 


sunset-red, 
into which 
castle 


whose 


Miss Terry’s Lady Macbeth 
always interesting, always arresting, 
often appealing, occasionally con- 
vincing; instinct with high intelli- 
gence and delicate art; an unceasing 
delight to the eye, failing to satisfy, 
for that among the few gifts denied 
to her auspicious birth-hour, must 
be reckoned direct temperamental 
passion. Her work inthe banquet- 
ing scene leaves nothing to be 
desired; her sleep walking scene 
haunts the memory as with the pite- 
ous plaint of music ; and surely where 


is\ 


so much is given, much be for- 
given. 

Of the supporting company, un- 
happily scarcely a word can be 


in praise. 


can 


said 
That they were not often 
directly offending seems 
achievement; 
the bluff 


which 


their best 
saving only, perhaps, 
Banguo of Mr. Macklin, 
was pleasantly honest and 
The Macduff Mr. 
Cooper wasespeciallyand irritatingly 
inadequate, what should be its 
nificent passion given in but 
and empty echo. 

At the Hollis St. Theatre Miss 
Ada Kehan has appeared in a varied 
which, however, included 
impersonations As the 
Vera in The Last Word, 
she had pleasant opportunity for the 
display of those gay and gracious 
qualities with which she will always 
stand associated in dramatic tradi- 
tion; the vital personality, the whim- 
sical humor, the large tenderness of 
the Baroness tind in her most satis 
fying interpretation. Her Aatherine 
stands unapproached in this our dra- 
matic as a realization of 
Shakespeare's very creation, with all 
her splendid fire, her wild and cruel 
energy of life, her ‘ deeps profound ' 
of right and sweet womanhood. 

At the 


pi turesque, 


mag- 
feeble 


repertoire, 
no new 
Baroness 


generation, 


joston Museum Mr 
Daniels’s ‘excellent fooling’ as the 
ingenious Wizard of the Nile has 
wholesomely delighted  cthronged 
audiences. The Starlight Quintet 
is so delightfully, tunefully funny as 
almost to legitimatize the tropical 
song; and the pleasant entertain 
ment appeals with cumulative and 
unflagging success to eye, ear and 
sense of humor. 

At the Castle Square Theatre 
Faust, which had such well-appre- 
ciated presentation last January, has 
this week renewed its triumphs. It 
is admirably presented with respect 
to costumes and scenery,and is sung 
with spirit, harmony and agreeable 
intelligence. The special honors of 
the week must perhaps be accorded 
to Miss Mason's Marguerite 
Mr. Bassett’s Fausy. 

At the Park Theatre a trio of 
Bells have made theatre music. Mr. 
and Mrs. Bell appearing in quaint 
character parts in Mr, Hoyt’s ever 
amusing Midnight Bell. At the 
Boston Theatre, Miss Loie Fuller 
has shown us to what an exquisitely 
fine art posing, the management of 
drapery, and skilfully directed lights 
can ingeniously be raised. _Her so- 
called dances are incomparable of 
their kind, a joy of color, a delicate 
bewitchment of eyeand sense. oki, 
the fire-spirit, the tricksy genius of 
luck and of flickering, hot, ¢vanes- 
cent pleasure must sure have been 
the presiding genius at the birth of 
that marvellous Fire Dance. 


and 


For the coming week at the Castle 
Square Theatre, Planquette’s opera, 
Rip Van Winkle, which attained an 
extraordinary popularity while sung 
at this house during the winter, will 
be revived. The book of this opera 
is founded on Washington Irving’s 
charming legend, and Planquette’s 
sympathetic music adds interest to 
this pathetic and humorous story of 


Kaatskills. Mr. William W Wollf" s ie 
is one of the most striking and real- 
istic characters he has ever under- 
taken The cast will include the 
winsome children whose singing and 
acting was so pleasing at the pro- 
duction last winter. The wooden- 
shoe dance, arranged for this opera 
by Stage Manager J. J. Jaxon,is also 
a noteworthy feature. It was sug 
gested to Mr. Jaxon during a trip 
abroad and is a fair reproduction of 
themerry making of the German peas- 
antry. Rip Van Winkle will be kept 
on for only one week. 


The Bowdoin Square Theatre will 
be the another 
duction Monday evening, April 27th, 
when the diama of Carmen will be 
given for the first time in 
and this particular 
for the first time on 
evening will 


scene of notable pro 


Boston 

dramatization 
any stage. The 
notable because 
of the first appearance of Elita Proc- 
tor Otis in the title réle, a character 
for which she is undoubtedly ad- 
mirably fitted by presence, tempera 
ment and This Car- 
men is adapted from the story of the 
Prosper Merimée and the opera of 
Bizet by Marie Doran and Mollie 
Revel and will be presented by 
special arrangement with Edward J. 
Abram. ‘There will be an entirely 
new scenic production from the 
brush of Conrad Trischler, and a 
strong cast of favorites has been 
engaged to support Miss Otis, in- 
cluding Mr. Louis Massen, who will 
be in the leading réle; Mr. Geo. C. 
Stanley, who will have the 
character part of Garcia; 
Catherine Goode, will 
as Zara; Belle Stokes, Gertrude 
Libbey and others. The play is pic- 
turesque to an extraordinary 
and full of stirring 
Manager 
duction 
considerable 


also be 


attainments. 


strong 
Miss 


who be seen 


degree 
and 
a pro- 
undoubtedly 
favorable com 


incidents, 
\tkinson promises 
which will 
cause 


ment. 


Julius M,. Secho, for 11 years 
stage electrician atthe Park Theatre, 
without missing a performance, has 
been engaged for the same position 
by the Castle Square management, 
and began his duties at that theatre 
Monday evening, producing the 
elaborate electric effects which dis- 
tinguish the performance of Faust 
there. 


Chere is another large list of high- 
class performers engaged to appear 
at Keith’s the coming week, includ- 
ing several of the more prominent 
of European music hall stars. The 
bill is headed by the Paul Martinetti 
troupe, in a comedy-pantomime en- 
titled A Terrible Night, which has 
special music by Oscar Barret. This 
entertainment has been the hit in 
New York the present season. That 
dainty artiste, Signorina Della 
Rocca, is to return fora brief season 
to charm with the witching music of 
her violin. She will play an entirely 
new repertoire. Hilda Thomas, the 
talented soubrette and character 
delineator, as wellas accomplished 
vocalist, is to present a new musical 
comedy sketch, assisted by Frank 
Barry. Others in the cast are: 
McIntyre and Heath, delineators of 
negro character, the olian Trio,vo- 
calists; Will F.Denny, character and 
motto singer; Howley and Doyle, 
clog dancers ; and Rawson and June, 
club swingers. 


For the first performance of Faust 
at the Patriots’ Day extra matinée 
at the Castle Square Theatre, Miss 
Edith Mason was the Marguerite. 
and Mr. Charles O. Bassett the 
Faust. Miss Mason was in excel- 
lent voice and sang her solos to the 
great pleasure of the vast audience, 
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which crowded the theatre in , 
part. Mr. Bassett’s appearance 
the first since his singing at 
Castle Square last Februa; 
Ralph Rackstraw in Pinafore. 
is the part in which Mr. 
made his American début. 
Academy of Music, Philadel}, 
after three years’ study jn 
Miss Mason alternated. 
Lane, and Mr. Bassett wit} 
Persse, throughout the week 


y 


j 
i 


With 


he 
Messrs. 


announcement is ma 
Charles Scribner’s So; 
they have purchased the b 
Robert Louis Stevenson he; 
published by Messrs. Stone 
ball including the Vailima | 
Ebb Tide, rhe Amateur En 
and Macaire; and they ha 
concluded arrangements tor 
lication of his posthumous 
Weir of Hermiston they ¢ 
publish the latter part of Ma 
St. Ives at a later date. Phe 
ners will thus be the publ 
this country of all of Mr. Ste 
works 


Amusements. 


*¢ The Model Playhouse of the Country.” 


KEITH'S“ 


THEATRE, 
WEEK OF APRIL 27. 


BOSTON. 
aul Matinetti’s 
antomime Company, 








Most Famous Organization in the World 


Great List Vaudeville Stars. 


BOWDOIN SQ. 


Manag 
MMONDAY. APRIL 27, 


Mat. Wed. ar 


THEATRE 


Atkin on, 


rwi \ 


Every Evening at 


First Production of the Great R« 


=CARME 


t Dramatic Version of this ven 
venin Boston. First Appearan¢ 


ELITA PROCTOR OTIS as CARME 
SQUARE 


CASTLE theatre 


421 Ry ment St. Tel. 977 Tren Brar 
} Tremont St ABSOLUTELY Fit 


BEGINNING MONDAY, APRIL 2/, 


Castle Square Lyric Stock Compaty, 


FOR ONE WEEK ONLY, in 
hPlanquette’s Opera; 


Rip Van Winkle. 


Evenings at 8. Prices 28c, 
Matinees Wed., Sat. at2. Prices $3: f 
seat in the House, all resery ed. 


BOSTON MUSEUM. 


SOUVENIR MATINEE WEDNESDA 
LAST WEEK of 


FRANK DANIELS’ 


COMIC OPERA COMPANY, in 
TEE VWIZARD 

oF Tee NILE 
Hi EAR ** STARLIGHT ” 


“MY ANGALINE.” 
"Monday, May 4th—The Wonderful KELLAR. 





